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THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 
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‘TENNIS PLAYERS know how annoying glare can be. 
\fter three or four sets, on a sunny day, the light 
reflected “hd the clay surface of a white court 
causes one’s eyes to burn—lids to puff up—and 
Vision to tire so that error after error occurs. 

Unfortunately there is another and much com- 
moner source of glare to which you are exposed 
on dark days as well as light ones... the clare 
caused by too shiny printing papers. 

BE KIND TO YOUR EYES 
Kye specialists recognize both the prevalence and 
consequence of printed glare when they warn 
you that “To conserve your eyes, select reading 
matter printed on non- glaring papers which are 
neutral in color.” 

Five years ago only the most expensive books 
could give you the protection of such papers. To- 
day.as a result of the deve lopme nt of Kleerfect and 
Hy fect by Kimberly-Clark, it has become cheaper 


This advertisement is NOT printed « 


to eliminate glare in printing than it is to put up 
with it...cheaperto produce picces w hich invite 
readers than to produce those which repel them. 


ASK YOUR PRINTER 

The self-same process developed to give Kleerfect 
and Hyfect the neutral colors and soft surfaces 
which enable them to take the clare out of light 
... also imparts to them the other qualities essen- 
tial to producing outstanding printed results at 
low cost: high opacity, correct ink-affinity, lack of 
two sidedness,stre ‘neth,and freedom from cur ling. 

If you are a publishe r or buyer of advertising 
and have not seen samples of the added readabil- 
ity either Kleerfect or Hyfect can bring to your 
printed pieces—nor had the opportunity to study 
estimates proving how much either paper can 
save you on your present printing costs, talk to 
your paper merchant or your printer. They have 
the facts. 


n either Kleerfect or Hyfect. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO + 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


NEW YORK «© 122 EAST 42ND STREET 
LOS ANGELES + 510 WEST SIXTH STREET 


ALL- PURPOSE BOOK PAPER 


vy 79 


‘Look at this, will ya... SHINOLA’s 
buying THIS WEEK and getting BOTH! 


Put up even money...COLLECT 2 TO I! 


That’s how the “smart money” in advertising is cashing in 
these days. They put up just the cost of a good magazine cam- 
paign. But they make those dollars buy “THIS WEEK”, and get— 


* MAG R and 
* NEWS PUNCH 


Not only coast-to-coast magazine circulation of more than 
5,200,000 ... but also newspaper concentration that averages 
1 in every 3 families in 24 key markets. * Not only a rich 
magazine color page at less than 4¢ per family... but also 
newspaper flexibility that lets that ad fit its message to each 
individual city. * Not only top-notch magazine entertainment 
for everyone in the family ... but also the newspaper’s local in- 
fluence that works, and works fast, on both readers and retailers. 


“THIS WEEK” is the advertiser’s “sure thine”. Put your wad 
L y 
on it! 
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Courtesy Man 


Captains and kings, peers of the purse, headliners of every 
degree, and unknowns, have alike received the warmth of George 
Wolf's smile in the 11 years he has been in charge of Studebaker 
Motors’ fleet of “courtesy cars” at South Bend, Ind. When visi- 
tors want to tour the plant it is George who does the honors. 


In 1918, when he joined the company, the courtesy car divi- 
sion consisted of one car and one driver. Now a whole battal- 
ion of shiny Studebaker ‘Dictators,’ ‘Presidents, and buses is 
always ready to show people around. The drivers have every 
detail of Studebaker at their tongue-end, know each worth-while 
spot in the factory and in South Bend. 


Smiling George doesn’t attempt to record all the famous people 
to whom he has played host. Offhand he recalls Will Rogers, 
Prince William of Sweden, Max Schmeling, Amelia Earhart, Babe 
Ruth, Admiral Byrd, Rudy Vallee, Captain Eddie Rickenbacker. 


Showing these celebrities through the plant, he says, isn’t halt 
as taxing as looking out for lesser lights. Recently at the Stude- 
baker Outdoor Show some 2,000 school kids were placed under 
his care. After a big day at the Show and a trip through the 
factory they were all present, right side up, at nightfall. The 
necessary wet and dry nursing was merely routine to George. 


Worm King 


If you are a fisherman within a 25-mile radius of New York 
you are probably a customer (whether or not you know it) of 
Kenneth E. Stoddard. He furnishes a large share of all the fish- 
ing worms used for bait by the metropolis. From Wiscasset and 


Boothbay, Me., he is currently shipping about 225,000 to 275,000 
worms a week. 


That's 40% of the Maine worm crop. There are competing 
worm sellers around Boston, in Connecticut, and at Smithtown, 
L. 1., but Mr. Stoddard insists that "Maine worms are the best 
obtainable.’ Perhaps they have more Yankee vigor. May and 
June are busy times on the waterfront, for the weak fishing sea- 
son demands plenty of bait. 


However, worms are a year-around product, though the supply 
sometimes runs short because of poor tides. Wormster Stoddard 
attributes his rapid expansion in volume since he started in 1935 
to the fact that he “never slights one customer in favor of an- 


other. They all get their share in times of shortage and of 
abundance.” 


Further, he has made it a point to pay the worm-diggers on 
the dot. Five years ago he was out of work and just out of a 
long confinement in the hospital when the first worm shipments 
were made from Wiscassett. He worked for several dealers 
with very unsatisfactory results, as they paid poor prices and 
didn't pay at all most of the time.” After wading around in 
six inches to a couple of feet of mud on the salt water mud flats, 
it was discouraging to receive nothing for the day's harvest. At 
the end of three years of working for others, and of partnership 
with what he calls “worm racketeers,"”” Mr. Stoddard started out 
for himself, resolved to stabilize the worm industry. 


He deals with wholesalers in New York and its suburbs, ship- 
ping wicker baskets of tasty (to the fish) worms by train at such 
frequent intervals that they retain their pristine vitality and suc- 
culence. 


Maine diggers, who get a fair price for their toil, like Stod- 
dard’s square-shooting C.O.D. policy. By declining to serve com- 
peting wholesalers he has earned trade esteem. The thousands 
of metropolitan fishers who cast lines overboard from dories, 
launches, and ocean-going yachts in New York's vast harbor ap- 
preciate contented, wriggleful bait. Everybody's happy, including 
the Worm King, who foresees a proliferating market. 


Esquire Is Shocked 


We should like to see an issue of Esquire, some time, composed 
of what was too wicked to print. You may not know it, but we 
have the word of William Hobart Weintraub, co-founder and co- 
publisher, that Esguire does exercise censorship. .. . 


Progress Corporation, which sells Packard Lektro-Shaver, and 
Cowan & Van Leer, its agency, racking their collective brains 
to find a subject adequately to suggest the smoothness of your 
face after a Packard Lektro-Shave, dug up a rear-foremost pho- 
tograph of a very smooth, comfortable and chubby baby, and 
converted it into an ad. 


The ad was submitted for a full page in Life and Esquire. 
Life ran it without question in its issue of May 17. But Esquire, 
said Arnoid Van Leer of the agency, “refused him on the grounds 
that he was ‘vulgar.’ ” 


Mr. Van Leer and colleagues expressed “awed astonishment.” 
If the baby was “vulgar,” what would one say, for example, about 
the cartoon (Mr. Van Leer enclosed it with his note of aston- 
ishment) on page 58 of Esquire for June, showing a grown-up 
young lady removing her clothes in the presence of four men, 
with the caption, "You'll do, Miss Wilson—now what we want 
are photographs of your teeth for a national campaign.” 


But still that baby picture was too much for Mr. Weintraub’s 


ar 


, - id 
JUST AN IDEA OF HOW SMOOTH YOUR FACE FEELS AFTER USING A 
PACKARD LECKTRO-SHAVER ss.nretin cs rr no sson. re Srp it teow Ys 


Thumbs down on bottoms-up, said Mr. Weintraub. 
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YOU GET ARUN FOR YOUR MONEY-OVER ON THE 
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There’s food for thought in these = 


Ll 


Tap How to reach these alert Buyeasies 
photographs. Mrs. Diehard is just 


as conservative in the way she buys her 
clothes and furnishes her home, as she is 


in the way she plans her meals. She’s 
a standpatter of the old school. 


But, fortunately, that’s only half of the 
picture. Mrs. Buyeasy is just as modern 
as Mrs. Diehard is conservative. She 
represents an alert, up-and-spending mar- 
ket, young in ideas—regardless of their 
years. They’re the best prospects for 
food or fun or whatever you have to sell. 


CHICAGO 


ks | 
re AMERICAN 


is no guessing proposition. We 
know our market and we know our read- 


ers. And so do many successful advertisers. 


We don’t claim that the Buyeasies read 
only our paper. But we do say that be- 
cause we have the largest evening circula- 
tion in Chicago—because we're editorially 
attuned to the Buyeasy way of thinking— 
our readers represent the largest, most 
accessible audience of Buyeasies in town. 
Reach them . . . and REAP! 


~--a good newspaper 


National Representatives: Hearst International Advertising Service. Rodney E. Boone, General Manage« 
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“They're pulling 
for me now 


If the retail front line is your tough spot. . . 
and you want to stimulate your dealers to 
more activity ... try a schedule in DEALER 
ADVERTISING. This new quarterly will put 
a national army of sales promotion men at 
work contacting your outlets, showing mer- 
chants how to push your product with 
counter and window displays . . . and how to 
interest the consumer with local newspaper 
advertising. Try it to discover a potent new 
sales stimulant that concentrates directly 
upon the retail store. There is one way to 
set this sales promotion staff to work. Use 
DEALER ADVERTISING. This advertising 
sales manual goes to 6,500 local newspaper 
offices in all parts of the country, out of which 
work some 25,000 advertising solicitors. 
Schedule an exhibit of your dealer advertis- 
ing helps in the next 

issue ... and watch the 

effect on your retail | 
co-operation. 


DEALER 
ADVERTISING 


420 Lexington Ave. 


New York City 


9°? 
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delicate sensibilities. Or, 
picture. 


rather, it was the caption under the 


“Now, I like photographs of babies, dressed or undressed, in 
any form,” he said. “But that caption was too much. It left 
nothing to the imagination. It said, in effect, that this shaver 
leaves your face as smooth as a baby’s ' Now, really...” 


Shattered Dream 


One of SM’s editors is loathe to get up in the morning. He 
finds that switching on the radio to a loud and cheerful orchestra 
is a good way of dissolving the cobwebs and starting the brain 
cylinders turning over. T’other morning he groped for the dials 
and tuned in WINS, the Hearst New York station, right in the 
middle of a commercial spot announcement. This is what snapped 
his head back instanter: 


“You can get a week's supply of Garbo at your nearest chain 
grocery or department store for only ten cents! But for a week's 
free supply... .” 


What mad thoughts would chase through your sleepy brain, 
Reader, in such circumstances, particularly if Greta happened to 
be your Dream Girl? Quite so. The editor, maddened by curi- 
osity, got in touch with WINS and secured the announcement's 
complete script. What he had heard sounded, of course, too 
good to be true, for the text read: 


“One moment please! A full week's supply of Garb-O—the 
water-proofed paper garbage bag—can be YOURS .. . Free! 
Send a postcard . . . Now to Garb-O . . . G-A-R-B-Hyphen-O 
. .. care of WINS, and learn what it means to eliminate the 
odor and filth . . . the unsanitary conditions that prevail when 
you take care of garbage the OLD way!.. .” 


Garbo, Greta, continues on her marble pedestal in the editor's . 


heart, aloof, unattainable. 


Moonlight and Roses and Fish 


Not long ago an express car arrived in New York from the 
Pacific Northwest, loaded with salmon. Two hours later the same 
car left on its return journey, filled to the brim with roses from a 
New Jersey hothouse. 


Under ordinary conditions an exceedingly odoriferous shipment 
of roses would have greeted the Pacific consignee. But, we have it 
from Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, during the two-hour 
interim Sanovan—an odorless deodorant—was sprayed inside the 
car. Doors were closed, and within 30 minutes the fishy aroma had 
left no more trace than a bar of moonlight. 


BBDO feels that such lightning scene-shifting is worthy of 
mention in our “Ain’t Science Wonderful” department, for the 
agency is dedicated to the diffusion of knowledge. Further, Cosmos 
Chemical Co., Boston, maker of Sanovan, is a Batten, Barton, etc., 
client. A sizeable campaign to acquaint the public with presto- 
chango Sanovan is even now under way. 


One of the major problems of express companies is the rapidity 
with which cars can be reloaded. Formerly it was out of the ques- 
tion to expect a car that had carried horses, onions, or similar 
high-smelling cargo to carry a shipment of butter, for example, 
before at least an overnight airing. Sanovan ends this time wasting. 
Drop in to BBDO’s Boston office if you doubt. They'll meet all 
challenges and let you have a choice of weapons—Limburger 
cheese, garlic, violets, or whatever. 


Blossoms for More Business 


Every time monthly sales quotas are exceeded, the administra- 
tive staff of Piel Bros., Brooklyn brewers, sports flowers in its 
buttonhole. 


President William Piel buys the posies, because it was his idea. 
Last month he cheerfully dug down for boxes of carnations in 
honor of “the greatest April sales in the history of the company 
since its establishment in 1883." This was despite an April quota 
far ahead of that for the same month last year. 


It’s only a trifling fancy touch, but Piel’s blooms freshen up its 
men’s lapels, outlook, and sales lingo. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Two-Minute Tour UF THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


RICHEST COUNTY. In the A. B. C. city of Indi- 
anapolis (Marion County) is concentrated 13% of 
Indiana’s population, 21% of Indiana’s buying 
power. Advertisers reach 4 out of 5 homes in this 
prosperous county with only ONE newspaper, 
The News. 


BUYING POWER SEARCHED OUT. Not only has The News the 
greatest circulation in each income bracket of Indianapolis, but this 
circulation is perfectly proportioned—coverage increasing as incomes 
increase. News advertising goes where business it! 


Raeetts =) 2) 
+ teokoek 


PERSONAL DEALER CONTACTS: Just one of the many services 
rendered by The News Merchandising Department to increase the 
effectiveness of News advertising. By acquainting merchants with 
national campaigns appearing in The News this staff of trained contact 
men secures for the advertiser the greatest possible degree of dealer help. 


$66,000,000 FOR GENERAL MERCHANDISE! $21,000,000 for drug items! 
$101,000,000 for grocery merchandise! That’s the annual expenditure of 
Indianapolis Radius families. How much they spend for YOUR prod- 
ucts depends to a great extent upon the selling job you do through their 
preferred daily newspaper. 


BEST WAY to gain entrance 


Ia to Central Indiana homes is to 
go along with Indiana’s lead- PROFIT. Although 60% of its population is urban, the Indianapolis 
ing daily newspaper, The News. trading area includes an important farm market. Thousands of fami- 
Confidence and responsiveness lies, drawing their wealth from some of the most fertile farmland in 
has been a fixed habit of News the nation, help keep retail sales consistently high. More of these key 
i readership for generations. farm famities prefer The News than any other one daily newspaper. 


New York: Dan. A. Carroll F INDIANAPOLIS NEWS Chicago: J. E. Lutz 
110 E. 42nd Street 435 N. Michigan Ave. 
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inning Cover 35,000 Dealers Once a Month at 2c Each 1083 


Act. But if it’s true—as it seems to 
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-NEW CAR SALES 


over 1934 sales is addition- 


al proof of the increasing 


prosperity in this flourish- 


ing Middle-western Mar- 


or 


Retail sales in Kentuckiana totalled $399,664,000 in 1935 and have been 
estimated at more than $450,000,000 for 1936. 


Practically every index 
points to increasing business activity in this already prosperous market 

a market in which the sale of your product can be promoted 
effectively and at small cost through 


The Conrier-Zournal. 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES. 


Represented Nationally by The Branham Company 
’™ 
\ X y | i A S 50,000 Watts . ‘ : 820 Kilocyeles 


Edward Petry & Co. - National Representatives 
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SAID 10 GEr... 


THis man is spending the better part of his noon-hour 
trying to match something in a store. He’d prefer to be 
any place else in the universe! 

Yet the aisles around him are filled with women, 
including two girls from his own office, who'd rather 
look at the crisp new summer cottons, and dream of 
summer dresses, than eat their lunch! 

This store is their world . . . the consumer’s world. 
Man, the producer, feels like an outsider! 

The same thing applies to an advertiser of feminine 
products. In some periodicals, he’s an outsider. But 
in McCall’s, he’s an rnsweR! Because McCall’s is 
women’s realm in reading matter . . . the whole horizon 
of her interests in fashions, food, care of her family, 
and keeping up on what’s new! 

The McCall advertiser is also an INSIDER in retail 
stores. Thousands of shops sell the magazine itself. 
Thousands sell McCall Patterns . . . the largest selling 
dress patterns in the country. Merchants know that the 
2,650,000 McCall readers are good buyers and steady 
consumers. And that they buy what they see adver- 
tised in their favorite magazine. 

For 10c¢ you can look over the whole field yourself! 
Buy the new McCall’s. We’re taking more pictures... 
running larger “cuts” and shorter copy . . . packing 
the pages so full of color and motion and things-going- 
on-in-woman’s-world that McCall’s has been rightly 
called “The News Magazine for Women.” And this 
quicker editorial tempo is putting action into the 


advertising. McCall-advertised goods are moving! 


WE SELL FOOD 
. and what a lot of it 2,650,000 


McCall families buy and con- 
sume—food purchases that in 
turn create a vast market for 
modern refrigerators. The June 
McCall’s shows women, with or 
without maids, how to cook and 
entertain with ease — creating 
a wide market for new silver, 
china, glassware. 


WE SELL BEAUTY 


and we’re right on our toes 
about Beauty on the trail! Wo- 
men are buying up toilet aids in 
sets and by kitfuls and rolling 
away on vacations in cars, trail- 
ers, trains and planes. The 
McCall reader is beauty-con- 
scious wherever she goes, sum- 
mer or winter, 


WHY McCALL’S HAS THE LARGEST NEWS-STAND 
I ERLE EE 
SALE OF ANY WOMEN’S CONSUMER MAGAZINE 


WE SELL WASHERS 
—just by the way we test 
them .. . discover little 
tricks in handling today’s 
clothes ... and talk about 
how easy it is to wash 
and iron summer frocks. 
Your market, Mr. Manu- 
facturer, is 2,650,000 
McCall readers, every one 
of whom will wear a wash- 
able wardrobe this sum- 
mer. See June McCall’s. 


WE SELL CLEANERS 


—and the public utilities 
praise the selling job we 
do editorially. Home Ser- 
vice Directors voted 91% 
for McCall’s as “most ef- 
fective magazine in edu- 
cating readers to use of 
appliances.” 
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LES FOR ADVERTISERS 


YOURE ABOUT TO 
START IN BUSINESS 


My advice is: Faithfully read 
your Business paper 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


“... for better or for worse’. Definitely for the 
better, with Good Housekeeping as her silent 
partner in this new business of keeping house 
and keeping her looks...of dressing well and 
eating well...of doing things right and doing 
them quickly. For Good Housekeeping 1S 
unique in the magazine field; it’s the business 
paper to America’s largest business— House- 
keeping. 

Good Housekeeping always sticks to its 
job — month in and month out regardless of 
seasonal advertising ups and downs... putting 
out a book that never fluctuates in its edito- 
rial volume...that never slights any phase of 
a busy woman’s life...that always keeps faith 
with its readers. 


Women pay 25¢ for Good Housekeeping 
because women who do their jobs well need 
Good Housekeeping. They need, too, the 
products that are advertised in Good House- 
keeping...and needing them, want them 
because of where they’re advertised. For Good 
Housekeeping’s advertising pages, like its edi- 
torial pages, are believed by over 2,100,000 
important American women. To them, what 
Good Housekeeping has to say is Gospel. 


A 


Good Housekeeping — 


EVERYWOMAN’S MAGAZINE 


BUSINESS PAPER TO AMERICA’S LARGEST BUSINESS — HOUSEKEEPING 


| “As expected 
Sales Management 


id a swell job...” 


SALES MANAGEMENT is read by many 
market-minded Advertising Agency 
principals, by many sales-minded Ad- 
vertising Managers, but its major in flu- 


ence lies with the Sales Executives of 


the Nation. 
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Sales Managements 
Future Sales Ratings 


Key tro RevativE SALEs OutTLook RatTINnG 


kk kkx«x Best Relative Outlook 
* kk Very Good Relative Outlook 
* xx Good (Medium) Relative Outlook 
*x Fair Relative Outlook 
* Least Impressive Relative Outlook 


NOTE: This compilation is based on the relative position of one industry compared with all 


industries. 


In other words, an industry marked % % may have very good prospects in relation 


to its preceding year’s volume, but its percentage increase may be slight compared with another 


industry marked ***k**. 


| 


| Sales Sales Sales | Sales 
| Prospect, Prospect Prospect) Prospect 
| for for for | for 
| June, | Next | June, Next 
July & | LW July & 12 
| Aug. | Months Aug. | Months 
Advertising........... | oko | kkk | Lawyers’ Income...... . 2.23 | 223 
Air Conditioning. .... errerrrss: | Liquor (Alcoholic Bev- 
Aircraft (Sales of Air- | NG 5 oeaeeeaes kk | ke 
0 rT kkk kk) kkk |) Luggage... ........... tok | ootok 
Aircraft (Passenger || Machine Tools........ eielededed kkk 
. as coe] Wht kk | Machinery (Agr’l) ee kok | kk kk 
Autos (New Car Sales) .| xxx xk | Machinery (Ind’l.)... .| kek &k kkk 
Auto Tires...........| kkk | kkk || Meats............... kik | toe 
Baked Goods (Bread). . | os oa Metal Containers. ..... kkk | kkokk 
Baked Goods (Specialty)| *x*x* *%*x*x || Motion Picture Receipts!) kx#x* | kkkk 
Banks (Revenues). .... | ee **k* =| Musical Instruments...) k*k#*k* | kkk 
DP hekcskaayecanG kkk xx || Office Equipment...... tO tok 
Building Materials.....| kxk***k* **k*kk* | Oil (Cooking)......... 7 . 
Candy & Chewing Gum|  *x* ke «|| Paint................ ok took 
Canned Fruits and | Paper (Newsprint)... -| kk ke 
Vegetables......... a + ee oo Paper (Wrapping)... .. kkk kkk 
SS Pe ee * * Photographic —- ltt | toto 
Chemicals (Mise.).....| *** kak Physicians’ and Den- 
SND. kc vetenccess kkk xx || tists’ Income........ wk kee 
ee 7 * SR ovunnrordeni® tok | toto 
Clothing (Men’s, Printing and Publishing 
Women’s, Children’s)) kx*x* | kxkk* ||  Equipment......... tik | tote 
Coal (Anthracite)... .. * * || Radios...... se eeecees | tek xk 
Coal (Bituminous)... . . xk kak || Railroad Equipment...) kk#k*kk kkkke 
Cs o cancer senes ak ** ] Railroad (Net Income).| kx kkk kkk 
Cotton Textiles....... kkk | wk || Rayon Textiles........ | tok kkk 
Dairy Products........) ** | * | Real Estate Rentals....) zee *k&k 
Department Stores... . . kik | kkk | Refrigerators......... oe x* 
Diesel Engines........ otto totototok | Restaurants.......... kek kkk 
Drugs and Medicine....| ** xx || Rural Stores.......... otto totototkok 
Electrical Equipment || Shipbuilding.......... kk tok Otek 
NES aE kk kkk kk KH || Shoes...........6.55. took | tote 
Electrical Equipment || Silk Textiles.......... (kk | ee 
PCR erry kik | kkk | Soap... ....--++.+e+e: wk | tok 
eS rr kkk kkk || Soft Drinks........... t= 
Assn oeneduaeene . * || Sporting Goods........ kkkk kkk 
ee errr kkk xxx || Stationery — 
Gasoline and Oil. ...... kkk kkk (Commercial)....... kkk | kkk 
Glass (Plate).......... kkkk | kkk Steel and Iron........ tok kkk) kkk 
RS rrr y * * ST scent h wetneeeve —s xk 
BUENO. « ceccccoses tok tk) tote ke & || Toothpaste and Mouth 
OS Sree kknr kk Ns ed oec. deseo * * 
HouseF urnishings(Floor Toys and Games....... kkk kkk 
Coverings, Furniture, Trailers (Auto)........ tok ke totokok 
=| ee ttt OK) tok kkk || Travel (Sea).......... kkkk | kkk 
Household Products Trucks..............- ** xk 
(Kitchenware and Utilities—Electric..... as kk 
Miscellaneous)...... kkk kkk Utilities—Gas......... * * 
DP isrscerooees kkk | kkokee || Utilities—Telegraph...| xxx kkk 
Insurance (Misc.)..... kk 24 Utilities—Telephone. . . xk xk 
Gs gv ck aarue eae kkkk kkk Washing Machines.....| *x#*x* ke 
BN oc iwanaeanss kkk | kkk || Woolen Textiles....... kkk | kk 


Prepared by Perer B. B. ANpREws, and specially copyrighted by SALEs MANAGE. 
Reprints of this page are available at 5 cents each, minimum order, $1.00. 


MENT, INC. 


20% discount on standing orders for 25 or more monthly. SALES MANAGEMENT, INc., 
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Administration Will 


Brake Business Boom; 


Farm Market Bright 


Business recession of fairly substan- 
tial proportions shortly will be under 
way, reflecting in some degree the 
swing away from heavy forward specu- 
lative buying, but in far greater de- 
gree the normal seasonal reaction. 
Normality for such a decline during 
the June-July-August period approxi- 
mates 12%. 

The shaky heights to which some 
trades had been rapidly expanded 
would, in a year like 1935 or 1936, 
make for a Summer reaction greatly in 
excess of seasonal proportions. How- 
ever, this year’s production postpone- 
ments through strikes, and momentum 
in the heavy industries, have altered 
the regular pattern; while, more im- 
portantly, the country’s earlier crops 
(particularly Winter wheat) to be har- 
vested during the lull period will be 
strongly sustaining influences. 


Taking a Long-Range View 


A fundamental factor which should 
overshadow other considerations in 
longer range planning is the Adminis- 
tration’s boom-braking endeavors. Fin- 
est available opinion indicates that ex- 
cluding unforeseen factors and excep- 
tional regulation, the recovery stage of 
the cycle would be completed by 1939. 
Accordingly, by the time of the next 
presidential elections, the country 
would be in a serious business decline. 
Fear of being caught in a depression 
period as the Republicans were in 
1932, therefore, is coloring the poli- 
cies of the Administration which may 
be expected to endeavor to squelch ex- 
ceptional bulges that might bring seri- 
ous reckoning at a most inopportune 
time. 

Boom-braking in itself can hardly 
be considered anything but healthy 
from the standpoint that purchasing 
power of wages may be maintained, 
thus extending recovery. While the 
above consideration is a decidedly ma- 
jor one in longer future planning, the 
ruling consideration for the near fu- 
ture is the large grain and vegetable 
harvest expected throughout the coun- 
try in coming months. Sales cam- 
paigns should be aimed definitely at 
the increased income likely to result 
from such a potential harvest. 

Adjustments in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT’sS Future Sales Ratings this 
month give due weight to these and 
other developments in the agricultural 
and business life of the country. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


o; « 


on 


*; @ 


Collier’s fast-moving editorial style is built for a purpose. It filters 


out the negative thinkers, the reactionaries, the viewers-with- 
alarm. In their stead, it retains alert, progressive, optimistic 
readers ... men and women who have confidence in their own 
ability to meet the world successfully ... people with bubbling 
energy that gets what they want ... and vitality that packs a 
whole week of living into each twenty-four-hour day. Happy, 


responsive, resourceful . . . they represent America at its best! 


Collier's 
the abfve market 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CO., N.Y. « PUBLISHERS: WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION « THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE « THE COUNTRY HOME 


JUNE 1, 1937 


Copr. 1937, The Crowell Publishing Co. 
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Another Up! 


IN 


THE 


Mate 


Texas 
Kentucky 
Florida 
Oklahoma 
Mississippi 
Tennessee 
Georgia 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
North Carolina 
Louisiana 
Virginia 

South Carolina 
West Virginia 


TOTAL SOUTH: 


SOUTH'S 


CASH FARM INCOME 


First Quarter of 1937 Shows 46.7% Gain Over Same 


Period of 1936 


*Cash Income 


Jan.-Mar. °37 


$79,512,000 
59.492.000 
49,396,000 
37,046,000 
36,468,000 
35,420,000 
29,541,000 
28.942.000 
26,108,000 
24,458,000 
21,140,000 
20,075,000 
19,338,000 
7,298,000 


$474,834,000 


TOTAL 48 STATES: $1,770,737,000 


PER CENT SOUTH: 


*Receipts from the sales of principal farm products including Government Payments. 


AND FOR THE REMAINDER OF 1937 


The favorable price and statistical position of cotton and other crops 
assure increased sales opportunities in the Rural South. Progressive 
Farmer—with its dominant coverage and influence—provides an un- 


26.8% 


Source: U.S.D.A. Report May 7, 


(ain over 


Jan-Mar. °36 
$13.910,000 
28,839,000 
10,403,000 
6.231,000 
20,540,000 
13,021,000 
9.984.000 
10,028,000 
12.545,000 
2,175,000 
11,953,000 
4.220.000 
6,484,000 
915,000 


$151,248,000 
$388,383.000 
38.9% 


1937. 


equaled medium for reaching this prosperous market. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN CASH RECEIPTS 


FARM PRODUCTS® INCLUDING AND EXCLUDING GOVERNMENT PAYMENTS, 
JANUARY-MARCH 1936 TO JANUARY-MARCH (937 


W ABOUT 93 PEACENT OF Ali 
FRC Z 


ICLUOING GOVERNMENT AaYMENTS 


= 
FROM THE SALE OF PRINCIPAL 


INCREASE * 
ee 80 and over 


AM PRODUCTS 


US CEPART MENT 


IN 
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THE RURAL SOUTH, 


BURLAY OF AGMIOK TURAL [CONCMICS 


IT’S PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Fooressive larmer 


(and Southern Ruralist 


BIRMINGHAM 
RALEIGH 

250 Park Avenue 
NEW YORK 


% Gain 


21.2 
94.1 
26.7 
20.2 
129.0 
58.1 


oH; « 


MEMPHIS 
DALLAS 

Daily News Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


es 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending June 1, 1937: 


Sliding prices of commodities, 
stocks and bonds seem to have 
given many a business man a 
. case of the jitters, but it is the 
Warnings opinion of Col. Leonard P. 

Ayres of the Cleveland Trust 

Co. that it seems wholly doubt- 
ful that any such pessimistic forecasts are warranted. As he 
puts it in his current bulletin: “The iron and steel indus- 
try is producing at close to capacity volume, and has so 
large an amount of forward orders on its books that it 
wil! apparently be able to continue at nearly full capacity 
for many months to come. 


Gloomy 


@ e@ e “The automobile makers are having another 
big year. Construction is not expanding vigorously, but it 
is doing better than it did last year. The railroads are 
carrying more freight and making more money. Retail 
trade is improving. As long as these fundamentals continue 
as they are going we need not fear that there will be serious 
recession for business in general.” 


@ e@ e@ The equally serious decline in stock prices in 
April, 1936, has now been almost forgotten. Probably the 
chief cause of our worries is that most of us had forgotten 
that even during recoveries there are no such things as one- 
way continuously rising markets. 


@ @ e@ The set-back in commodity prices after un- 
duly rapid advances should exert a favorable influence in 
other directions. By preventing building costs from rising 
too fast, the expansion in new construction, for which a 
strong basis clearly exists, should be facilitated. Similarly, 
with the motor industry enabled to hold down costs so 
that prices of cars and trucks are raised but little, the de- 
ferred demand which still remains to be filled should 
quickly materialize in volume. Incidentally, if there is any 
flaw in the automobile situation it is not in production but 
in the financing of that production. Cars financed by in- 
stallment sales are today running far ahead of 1929 despite 
the fact that production has not reached that record figure. 
The motor industry, however, is only one manifestation of 
the steady expansion of installment credit. 


@ e@ e The proposed wage and hour bill will directly 
benefit about 4,000,000 persons, according to official fig- 
ures. Their work week will be shortened, their pay in- 
creased. These official estimates indicate that manufac- 
turers in general have done a good job of meeting mini- 
mum standards and, as a result, relatively few of them 
will be affected by the measure. Probably the most seri- 
ously affected will be the southern textile industry where 
both hour and wage rates are below the standards set, but 
this can be said for the South Atlantic states: Income re- 
ceived held up better during the depression than did income 
in any other section of the country. This information comes 
from a recent study of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, which points out that at the low point of the de- 
pression in 1933 income received in the South Atlantic 
states was 66% as large as in 1929, while for the country 
as a whole income was only 56% of the 1929 figure. 
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cision which upheld the 
istr ution Louisiana Chain Store Tax 
Law is likely to result in 
sweeping changes in na- 
tional mass distribution 
methods. If the chains are 
gradually taxed out of existence by state laws we are likely 
to see the following results: (1) Establishment by the food 
chains of super-markets; (2) elimination by the major 
chains of at least half of the smaller units now in oper- 
ation; (3) sale of units by the chains to store managers 
with the chain acting as a wholesale distributor thus avoid- 
ing the state taxes. 


Changes 


@ e e As a sample of what can be accomplished 
through super-markets we need only turn to Cincinnati, 
where C. F. Albers, former head of Kroger, established 
eight super-markets which are doing a total business equiva- 
lent to about 100 of the average Kroger and A & P units. 


@ @ e See this issue of SALES MANAGEMENT for the 
first of several field studies on how the Robinson-Patman 
Act is changing the ratio between private brand and na- 
tionally advertised brand sales in wholesale grocery com- 
panies. 


@ @ e Unquestionably there is a growing demand 
for private brand merchandise in many stores as a result 
of either the Robinson-Patman Act, a-state fair trade law, 
or a combination of the two. Only last week the United 
American Bosch Corp. announced discontinuance of its 
trade-marked radios, and increased calls for private brand 
sets—stimulated by price maintenance acts—was given as 
the principal reason. 


Department Store Sales in the United 
' States as Reported by. the 
Federal Reserve Board 


192319252100 


: 


ih Mey 3 ; 
032 3's 


5 _ihatrite Lm fe the hae Feet a. 3 


Department store sales, as shown in this chart which appeared 
in the Chicago Tribune, declined more precipitately than almost 
any other line of business, and despite a sharp come-back the 
seasonally adjusted level now hovers around the 1923 volume 
point. Does this mean that department stores have seen their 
best days? Are variety chains, super-markets, drug chains and 
mail order houses taking trade away permanently? .. . For the 
year to date department store sales by Federal Reserve districts 
show Cleveland leading with a 22% gain, followed by Chicago, 
17: Dallas, 14: Atlanta and St. Louis, each 13; and San 
Francisco, 11. 
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LEGITIMATE THEATRES- 
CIRCULATING LIBRARIES — 


Seventy-two cents out of the average person’s amusement dollar 

is spent in the movies, with billiards and bowling a poor 

second with six cents. Dance halls take in more money than 

baseball and football contests combined. This breakdown of 

the amusement dollar is taken from the retail census report 
covering the year 1935. 


@ @ e@ Radio made news last week from another 
front when E. F. McDonald, Jr., president of the Zenith 
Radio Corp., announced that every radio manufacturer in 
the country will put out armchair models. Back in Janu- 
ary Mr. McDonald got in touch with the heads of all other 
producing companies and pointed out that the manufac- 
turers of automobiles do an excellent job of working to- 
gether to put the obvious imprint of the current year on 
the line they are then producing, and that by this they 
obsolete all earlier models. Radio manufacturers, he 
pointed out, are doing little along these lines, yet there 
would be increased possibilities for all if the industry got 
together to create an obvious trend. 


@ @ @ ‘My feeling is that the wall type of console 
is a monstrosity that should never have existed,”’ said Mr. 
McDonald. “It was originally copied from the old type of 
phonograph and we, the manufacturers, have persisted in 
producing it year after year. The radio never belonged 
against the wall. It belongs alongside of a chair, etc. . . 
This is the first time I have ever given a competitor an 
idea of what I intended producing the following year. | 
am doing it now because I believe that, if the major manu- 
facturers will get behind this, we can obsolete the console 
types and create an enormous replacement market.’ 


@ @ e@ The Zenith Radio Corp. has just completed 
the most successful distributors’ convention in its history. 
The distributors placed initial orders for immediate delivery 
totaling more than $12,000,000 at factory prices. 


@ e@ e@ Professor L. M. McDermott of De Paul Uni- 
versity, Chicago, has investigated the radios in 5,360 
families and finds that many have one leg in the junk yard. 
The professor discovered that 59.1% were more than three 
years old, that 61% of the families had more than one set, 
and that radio was the first thing that families wanted after 
a car and some insurance. 
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used in other industries is 
I d t expressed in a paid adver- 

Review by Lucius Boom- 
er, president of the Waldorf-Astoria. The ad announces 
to prepare themselves for advancement,” says Mr. Boomer. 
“We promote them when possible, but many are qualified 
are thus able to recommend desirable candidates for prac- 
tically all operative or executive positions. We should be 


A broad-minded point 

Boomer Aids of view that might be 

tisement in a recent issue 

of the Hotel World- 

that Waldorf-trained men are now available for positions 

in clubs and resort hotels. ‘““We encourage our employes 

by training and by their records with us to discharge re- 

sponsibilities which we are not yet able to give them. We 

happy to put managers in touch with them regarding sea- 
sonal or permanent engagement.” 


@ @ e@ Many salesmen in their personal solicitations 
and many corporations in their printed selling are timid 
and hesitant about asking for business. They seem to think 
that an apology is necessary. But not Macy’s, the aggressive 
New York department store. In full pages in New York 
newspapers the other day Macy’s indulged in effective com- 
mercial candor. The headline read, “Don’t think you can 
slip through our fingers just because you are escaping to 
the country. It’s easy to shop in Macy’s whether you stay 
close to our giant air-cooling plant or go to the Maine 
woods.” The copy then explained how to use the Macy 
mail order department for buying any one of 300,000 
items. 


“ The Federal _ Com- 

mission charges unfair com- 

Kelvinator petition pie the Kelvin- 
ator Corp. and Ross Roy 
Service, Inc., both of Detroit, 

on the ground that they have 
cooperated to disparage the 

products of Kelvinator’s competitors. It is an interesting 
case because it involves the preparation and use of sales 
promotion material distributed to dealers and distributors. 


Complaint 


@ e@ e According to the complaint, the service or- 
ganization published statistical data regarding mechanical 
refrigerators in “The Ross Roy Comparative Hand-Book” 
and in a series of bulletins, allegedly paid for by Kelvin- 
ator although no connections between Kelvinator and Ross 
Roy were indicated in the printed material. 


@ @ e The Federal Trade Commission alleges, “the 
purpose of such representations allegedly was to mislead 
the trade and buyers into believing that the representations 
and comparisons made were those of a disinterested or- 
ganization having no connection with Kelvinator Corp. 
The concealment of this affiliation was calculated to prevent 
Kelvinator’s competitors from fixing responsibility on it 
for such representation.” 


@ e@ e Interesting trend lines from current reports: 
Dancing, rented cars, golf fees, cigarettes, flowers, movies, 
and the drama are—next to board, room and laundry— 
the largest expenditures made by the average college male. 
. . . The Urban Study of Consumer Purchases in Denver 
has been released by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
shows that the median income in 1935-36 was $1,527, with 
87.1% of the total family income traceable to salaries and 
wages. The average monthly rent was $27.40. 
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Rubber and RR’s: 


Samuel B. Robertson, 


elected to succeed James D. Tew as presi- 

dent of B. F. Goodrich Co., started his busi- 

ness life as a railroad engineer. He became 

a Pennsylvania system superintendent before 
he joined Goodrich in 1919, 


Rolling Realtors: 


C. Hadley, 


Inc., Detroit realty firm, believes its Covered 
Wagon trailers are the first portable real 
estate offices to be put in operation. They 
supplant temporary and hastily built offices 
set up in subdivisions: contain maps, con- 
tracts, price lists, ete., right on the grounds. 


EADLEY we 


FIDEUTY BLOE 


CAD. 0060 


Keymen: Charles 
H. Carroll, at left, 
continues the rise 
with Western 
Union that began 
in 1910 when he 
started as an op- 
erator. He is now 
asst. v-p. in charge 
of commercial 
field  administra- 
tion. On the right 
is A. Kyle Mitchell. 
who started in 1912 
as a WU messenger 
boy. His latest 
Promotion puts 
him in the post of 
gen. s.m. 


REAL 
ESTATE 
OFFICE 


Biggest Paint Man: (Right) Robert Wad- 
low, aged 19, eight feet, seven inches tall, 
and his family, have always used Valspar. 
He was fascinated by the famous boiling 
water test. Last Summer when Valentine 
& Co.’s. Frank P. Connolly, v-p. and gen. 
s.m. and an old friend, visited the Wadlow 
family in Alton, Ill., Robert said he would 
like to work for the company. He is now 
a full-fledged junior rep. At the left is 
John McCarthy, of MeCann-Erickson; next 
Miss Sunny Simpson; then Philip Vos- 
burgh, Valspar ad mgr. 
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Rope Display: (Above) American Manu- 
facturing Co., Brooklyn, brings its brand 
name to the fore and makes it easy for 
rope buyers to examine 16 sizes and quali- 
ties with this transparent counter con- 
tainer. Eastern States carton division of 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., designed and _ pro- 
duced it. 


its jars 
spreads. 
there’s 


Mickey in the Pantry; 
Shefford Cheese Co., 
Green Bay, Wis., adds 
Mickey Mouse, Min. 
nie, Pluto, 
Duck, and Horace 
Horsecollar 
sales force by apply- 
ing the characters to 


no 
Mickey’s usefulness. 


Arrowbile: Studebaker Motors, which 
supplies the engine, will send five 
Waterman Arrowbiles touring this 
Summer to demonstrate that automo- 
biles can really fly. In the air the 
vehicle hits 125 m.p.h., refuels every 
400 miles. Its wings detach in three 
minutes and it becomes a_ three- 
wheeled car with a speed of 75 m.p.h. 
Small size permits easy handling in 
street traffic. Waldo Waterman, vet- 
eran transport pilot, is the inventor. 


Photo by 


Blank-Stoller 


Bearing Up: H.O.K. 
Meister moves from 
assistant general 
manager of Hyatt 
Bearings division of 
General Motors, Har- 
rison, N. J., to gen. 
mgr. He has been 
with Hyatt since 
1914 in various ca- 
pacities, 


Donald 
to the 
of cheese 


Apparently 
end to 


Is the R-P Act Operating 
to the Advantage of Private Rather 
than National Brands? 


The head of A. Krasne & Co., largest 
wholesale grocers in the New York area, 
made such startling predictions as _ to 
what would happen to nationally ad- 
vertised brands of food products as a 
result of the Robinson-Patman Act that 
SALES MANAGEMENT’sS editors thought 
that he must be an exception to the rule. 
For it was a body of wholesale grocers, 
you will remember, who were most in- 
fluential in securing passage of the act. 

The editors asked correspondents 
in San Francisco, Chicago, Indianapolis 
and Detroit to interview wholesale gro- 
cers in those cities. They expected to 
find that the Krasne experience was an 
isolated example of the growth of pri- 
vate brands over national brands. Read 
what is happening to nationally adver- 
tised brands in those four cities. The 
second installment will appear in the 
June 15 issue—Tue Epirors. 


66 N five years,” said A. Krasne, 
“we may be forced into pri- 
vate labels 100%.” 

Although the business of this 
New York grocery wholesaler is still 
more in national than in_ private 
brands, the private label part of it has 
doubled—both in dollar volume and 
in number of labels—since passage 
of the Robinson-Patman Act last June. 
“There is a battle between national 
and private brands,” he emphasized. 
“It is becoming an increasingly serious 
battle. Members of one group or an- 
other may seek, now and then, to hide 
the fact. But as far as our own busi- 
ness goes—and as far as my acquaint- 
ance with grocery wholesaling 
throughout the country goes — the 
Robinson-Patman Act has made na- 
tional brands, almost without except- 

tion, unprofitable to handle. 


Private Brands More Profitable 


“These brands have become unprof- 
itable not only for wholesalers but for 
retailers. To protect ourselves and 
our retailer customers, we have con- 
centrated, in the last nine months, 
more and more on private brands. 
Until national advertisers can _ find 
ways to make their products worth our 
while, we must continue to increase 
our emphasis on private brands.” 

Although the firm of A. Krasne is 
only 21 years old, it has been cred- 
ited for several years with being the 
largest store-supplier in the largest 
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Ewing 
Galloway 


What grocery jobbers in five 
cities have to say about the 
effects of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act on profit margins, 
on national vs. private 
brands, and on the condi- 


tion of the small dealer. 


business—food—in the largest mar- 
ket in the world. 

Every year this business has been 
larger than the year before. In 1936 
it totaled $21,510,000. In 1935 it 
was $20,628,000; in 1934, $17,923.- 


000; in 1933, $15,573,000. ... In 
the first quarter of 1937 it was 
$5,600,000—which would imply a 


1937 annual volume of about $22.,- 
500,000. 

Since the start of the depression— 
eight years ago—the business has more 
than trebled. 

“We are holding back, now,” Mr. 
Krasne said. ‘We don’t want to 
grow too fast. We want to reinforce 
the advantage we have gained.” 

The 140 Krasne salesmen already 
serve about 12,000 stores. Approxi- 
mately half of these are in the 50-mile 
New York metropolitan area—repre- 
senting one in every four of the groc- 
ery stores there. The rest stretch 
over a much wider circle, which em- 


braces New Haven, Albany and At- 
lantic City. 

Of the total stores served about 
two-thirds—7,800—are members of 
the Krasdale voluntary chain. Mem- 
bership requires only that the grocer 
invest $1 for a share of stock. For 
no additional expenditure he receives 
display and merchandising service, cir- 
culars, posters and advertising in met- 
ropolitan newspapers. He is not re- 
quired to buy any minimum amount 
of Krasdale private label merchandise 
—but, increasingly, he is doing so. 

Mr. Krasne has had his own Kras- 
dale labels since 1925. Until the 
Robinson-Patman Act was signed, he 
explained, their growth was moderate 
—only slightly more rapid than that 
of the business as a whole. The or- 
ganization continuously sold more 
national brands, too. 

In the last ten months, however, 
the Krasdale brands have been pushed 
much harder, They have made more 
progress than in all the 11 years be- 
fore. 

Prior to the Robinson-Patman Act, 
Mr. Krasne said, the average whole- 
saler—whether or not he had his own 
brands—-was not averse to pushing 
national brands. The only criteria 
were the way in which a national 
brand sold and the extent to which 
the wholesaler was compensated. 


Wholesalers Miss “P.M.’s” 


Because the mark-up on nationa! 
brands usually was less than on pri- 
vate brands, the national advertiser 
“took care of” his large customers in 
proportion to the amount they bought 
and the efforts which they put behind 
his products. So long as the national 
advertiser did this, wholesalers were 
not usually inclined to make so much 
investment in private labels. 

Passage of the R-P Act—intended 
to eliminate various forms of ‘“‘dis- 
crimination” in favor of larger buyers 
-—changed the situation. Deprived 
of this additional revenue, Mr. Krasne 
explained, wholesalers and other pri- 
vate brand houses and groups set out 
to expand their own labels—to in- 
crease immediate profits, and at the 
same time to strengthen demand for 
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these products through lower prices, 
improved quality, and through more 
advertising on their own. 

Despite the fact that grocery whole- 
salers nationally have likewise doubled 
their private brand volume in recent 
months, he pointed out, this trend is 
just getting under way. National 
advertisers were able usually to show 
good earnings statements for 1936 be- 
cause the R-P Act was in effect for 
only half a year, and because, in that 


period, many of these advertisers took 


the “advertising allowance” and other 
forms of special discount money they 
had been paying to large buyers and 
put it into “profits.” In addition, the 
drought “'scare’’ helped to raise prices 
and further to augment the manufac- 
turers’ profits. It was a sellers’ mar- 
ket, then. 

However, 1937, Mr. Krasne said, 
will tell a different story. To meet 
the growth of private brands, national 
advertisers must spend more money in 
advertising. He questioned whether 
this increased expenditure would even 
maintain present volumes. 


Are National Brands “Better?” 


“There are several myths about na- 
tionally advertised products which the 
growth of private labels is rapidly ex- 
ploding,” he pointed out. “One of 
them is that they are ‘better.’ An- 
other is that, although their retail 
mark-up may not be so high, the de- 
mand for them, induced by their repu- 
tation, built up by many years of and 
large expenditures in advertising, 
more than makes up for this. And a 
third is that national advertising, in- 
stead of adding to their cost to the 
consumer, tends to make them cheap- 
ef. 

“We know that all of these prod- 
ucts are not uniformly good. We 
know that consumers — particularly 
since 1929—have learned from neces- 
sity to weigh values more carefully in 
terms of the product and the price, 
and not so much in terms of ‘repu- 
tations.. And we know that nationally 
advertised products generally cost the 
consumer too much, and that they do 
not provide for the retailer so well. 

“Aggressive and intelligent whole- 
salers, chains, department stores and 
others today are meeting and over- 
coming all these illusions. More and 
more, they are turning out merchan- 
dise under their own labels that is 
fair to all concerned. And, at the 
same time, instead of being merely 
order-takers for national brands, they 
are consistently building their own 
businesses and their own reputations. 

“Let me cite our own business as 
an example. Most of it is still done 
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in national brands. In the last half 
of 1936, it was, in dollars, 75% 
‘national,’ 25% ‘private.’ If you 
eliminate sugar (about 15% of the 
total), 60% was ‘national,’ and 40 
‘private’.”” 

A. Krasne does no manufacturing. 
It buys from existing producers. (Mr. 
Krasne would not say whether any of 
these producers also sell nationally ad- 
vertised lines.) 

He told what has happened to cer- 
tain individual items which his firm 
handles. “Take coffee, for instance. 
We handle eight or ten coffee brands 
—any brands, of course, which our 
customers want. Several are nationally 
advertised. A year ago more than 
half of the total volume was done in 
one national brand. Our own Kras- 
dale coffee was a poor second. The 
other brands hardly counted. 

“From a poor second Krasdale has 
come virtually abreast of the leading 
brand—and it’s still climbing.” 

The Krasne people claim that in 
addition to a consumer price 2 to 3 
cents less on Krasdale than on the 
nationally advertised coffees, and a 
comparable quality, the dealers make 
consistently a better profit. They be- 
believe the dealers’ willingness to 
“push’”” Krasdale, and the price ad- 
vantage to consumers, more than com- 
pensates for the millions of dollars 
spent annually to promote the national 
brand. Besides, in its own area 
Krasdale is advertised quite strongly, 
too. 


Fair Trade Acts Not So Fair 


Mr. Krasne cited figures, which he 
preferred not to publish, to show 
how Krasdale canned fruits and vege- 
tables have forged ahead of the leading 
nationally advertised line in the Iast 
nine months. 

Passage of Fair Trade acts by some 
34 states, including New York, and 
their approval by the United States 
Supreme Court, Mr. Krasne believed, 
also may tend to help private brands. 
“Established” prices for national 
brands—intended to give retailers pro- 
tection against price-cutters—may not 
prove fair or economically worth 
while, all around. Just at present 
R. H. Macy & Co., New York, is 
waging a campaign to show consum- 
ers that certain of its private brand 
drug products—such as aspirin and 
milk of magnesia—cost them only 
one-third or one-half as much as com- 
parable national brands. 

Successful brands of the future, Mr. 
Krasne emphasized, will be ‘those 
which give a profit to manufacturer, 
wholesaler and retailer, and which st/// 
cost less to the consumer. If national 


advertisers can find a way to provide 
this, they will survive. 

“Consumers and _ retailers have 
learned a lot in recent years, and they 
will learn more. They have learned 
that, in spite of the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars spent annually for ad- 
vertising, it is not the name on the 
package but the contents of the pack- 
age—measured in terms of its value 
to them—that counts. 

“Private brand people, in turn, are 
learning more and more how to cre- 
ate this value. They are closer than 
the national manufacturers to retail- 
ers and to consumers. I think they 
are more alert and more adaptable. 
The Robinson-Patman Act already 
has proved an important factor in 
helping them to make the most of 
these qualities.” 

Now let us see what grocery job- 
bers in other cities have to say. 


Detroit Echoes N. Y. Cry 


The Robinson-Patman Act has hurt 
small retailers comparatively more 
than it has hurt the chains, it has 
driven jobbers to private labels, and 
it has hurt national advertisers most 
of all, according to the unanimous re- 
port of leading grocery jobbers in De- 
troit. 

It has had practically no effect on 
Lee and Cady, largest grocery jobber 
in Michigan, though, according to R. 
O. Dodd, sales manager. 

“We were already pushing our pri- 
vate brands, and we have just gone 
ahead in the same direction,” Mr. 
Dodd said. “This firm was founded 
52 years ago. We never had any 
private label, with the exception of a 
few imported and miscellaneous items, 
until seven years ago. Then we ab- 
sorbed another jobbing house that did 
have a private label line, and we 
learned something. We learned that 
a private label could be merchandised 
successfully and that it paid a reason- 
able profit, which many advertised 
lines did not. The depression was 
coming on, too, so we pushed our pri- 
vate label more and more. 

“Now we have upwards of 200 
items under own own brands. We 
still carry most of the advertised 
brands, of course, but it is hardly 
necessaty to admit that we sell the 
goods that yield the most profit. Our 
business in all lines has increased 
substantially, due to improved condi- 
tions, but our private label items have 
increased most, because they are the 
ones we push. They now account for 
about 35% of our total volume, and 
the percentage is still increasing. 

“It follows that if we sell more of 

(Continued on page 1106) 
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\ handsome colonial desk is one of 
the most popular eraftsman’s projects for 
which the company furnishes all diree- 


tions. A survey disclosed that 83% of 
the cellar and basement hobbyists who 
asked for these free plans actually went 


to work on them. 


Dealer display that hooked the attention of thousands of tinkerers-with-tools. Ist 
showed them what they could build, offered plans, specifications, and advice; repro- 
duced some of the company’s advertise ‘ments. Folders for consumer distribution 


accompany the display and describe Casco glue and its uses. 


A turn-table lends action. 


Casein Quadruples Sales in 4 Years 


by Merchandising to Hobby-Riders 


" was through selling, not glue, but 

a new idea in gluing, that the 

Casein Company of America in- 

creased its 1936 sales of Casco, 
a cold-water glue, to four times the 
1932 sales figure. 

Through an unusually well-planned 
advertising and merchandising policy 
this company has succeeded, within the 
relatively short period of four years, 
in winning the consumer to what was 
(to home craftsmen) a new type of 
glue, and in directing the consumer's 
interest to the dealer, thus earning the 
good will of the latter. Moreover, 
since the firm’s advertising has been 
directed to homecrafters, it has sold 
hardware, wood, shellac, varnish, 
paint brushes, sandpaper, tools and a 
number of other related products— 
which is another reason for the high 
regard most Casco dealers have for 
the product and its makers. 

Casco was developed by the Casein 
Co. during the World War, for use 
in the fabrication of plywood in U.S. 
Government airplanes. Its outstanding 
quality is its ability to withstand wide 
variations of temperature and moisture. 
This quality resulting from the fact 
that it sets chemically like concrete. 

At the close of the war the com- 
pany turned to the production of 
Casco for the manufacture of high- 
grade furniture, veneers, and other in- 
dustrial uses. Production facilities 
were not, of course, being used to ca- 
pacity, and when it was observed that 
there was a steady stream of requests 
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Casco glue’s original market was the furniture industry. But 


its makers found and cashed a big sales opportunity by 


selling the product through hardware dealers for the use of 


homecrafters who like to build things. 


BY ETNA 


for the product from individuals who 
had learned to know it in factories, 
the Casein Co. tried the experiment, 
in 1928, of issuing a small supply in 
one-pound cloth bags. 

Consumer reaction was fair, even 
though the product did not at that time 
lend itself to home use since it did not 
mix readily in small quantities. In 
1929 the firm took an important step 
toward attracting individual consumers 
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by putting out a variety of easy mix- 
ing Casco, and packaging it attrac- 
tively in cans bearing directions for 
preparing it for home use. Since the 
hardware dealers, through whom the 
product was to be distributed under 
the new plan, were for the most part 
unfamiliar with the manner of its 
use, the printing of full directions on 
the container was an important factor 


se . . 
In gaining consumer acceptance. 


Having established the fact that 
there was a demand for a cold-water 
glue for home use, the Casein Co. set 
about advertising its product to poten- 
tial users through the magazines cir- 
culating to homecrafters. 

In 1934 the company faced the real- 
ization that the majority of homecraft- 
ers in the United States must have 
become familiar, at least in some de- 
gree, with the product’s advertising. 
It seemed obvious, therefore, that the 
problem was no longer one of edu- 
cating the consumer in the use of a 
cold-water glue, but to increase the an- 
ual consumption of glue by the home 
craftsman from ounces to pounds. 
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The first experiment along this line 
was a contest in which prizes were 
offered to homecrafters for the best 
examples of project construction in 
which Casco glue was used. As a re- 
sult of announcements appearing once 
in each of the leading homecraft mag- 
azines, about 1,000 home-built items 
were submitted. Some of these proj- 
ects were large and intricately made, 
while others were fairly simple in de- 
sign and construction; but almost all 
had not only attractiveness, but con- 
siderable utility value. 

The 28 prize-winning entries were 
photographed and incorporated into a 
“Casco Project Book,” which was to 
become the basis of the next year’s ad- 
vertising campaign. Advertised in the 
homecraft magazines, the books were 
requested, through coupons, by approx- 
imately 250,000 persons. But the de- 
mand for plans to make the projects 
in the book was disappointingly low. 
though they were offered at less than 
their cost. 

The receipt of so large a number 
of requests for the book proved to the 
Casein Co. that there was a real need 
for a project service for homecrafters. 

“It was then,” said H. O. Nadler, 
formerly Casein’s advertising manager 
and now account executive for this ad- 
vertiser with the advertising agency, 
Geyer, Cornell & Newell, Inc., “that 
we decided that if we were going to 
have a project service and give some- 
thing to these homecrafters we should 
remove all the strings to the proposi- 
tion. So, in 1936 we offered these 
plans absolutely free to anyone who 
would send in the little green coupon 
to be found in all 25-cent or larger 
packages of Casco. 

From then on we directed all this 
interest on the part of the consumer 
to the dealer, by requiring the pur- 
chase of a can of glue in order to ob- 
tain the coupon. The character of our 
advertising copy changed accordingly. 
We announced the free plan service in 
the advertising and told the reader 
how he could obtain these free plans. 


Gilbert Rohde de- 
signed this “modern” 
liquor cabinet for con- 
struction by home 
craftsmen, one _ of 
eight pieces of furni- 
ture of varying style 
and difficulty. Casco 
supplies the _ blue- 
prints. 
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And to those whose interest would not 
be immediate we also offered to send 
a folder illustrating each of the plans 
in the service. As a result, in 1936 
distribution of plans on the free basis 
increased tenfold over the number sold 
in 1935. 

“To be absolutely sure, however, 
that we had a real service on our 
hands, one which was actually being 
used by homecrafters, we took 2,500 
names from the total of those who 
wrote for plans, picking the names 
proportionately throughout the alpha- 
bet, and sent them these three ques- 
tions: 

1. Did you build the project from 
the plan which was sent you free at 
your request ? 

2. Were the plans put together 
physically in such a manner as to make 
it easy to build the projects? 

3. If this service were continued, 
are there any particular kinds of proj- 
ects you would like to have? 

“In response to these 2,500 ques- 
tionnaires we received nearly 1,800 
replies. This high return resulted 
partly from our having enclosed a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope for 
reply, and partly, as we know from ex- 
perience, because the interest of home- 
crafters in their hobby is intense 
enough to ensure their cooperation in 
answering a request like ours. But 
the amazing thing was that 83% of 
those who answered had actually built 
the project. 

‘From these results we knew we had 
a service which was being used. This 
led us to offer to homecrafters, in 
our 1937 free project service, the 
finest projects available through such a 
plan. Turning to the ranks of the 
professionals we employed the services 
of Gilbert Rohde, internationally fa- 
mous as a designer, who designed for 
us eight modern living room furniture 
pieces. All were well adapted to con- 
struction by the home craftsman, and, 
when finished, would be an ornament 
to any home. 

“Through our survey we had dis- 


covered a surprisingly large demand 
for water-craft projects. As a result 
we asked William Crosby, editor of 
Rudder Magazine, to design for the 
Casco Service a sailboat and a kayak 
(Eskimo canoe). 

“In addition to the projects by 
Editor Crosby and Designer Rohde, 
we included in our 1937 service a few 
of the more popular projects of pre- 
vious years. 

“Returns have been excellent. Not 
a day goes by without our receiving 
from 200 to 300 green coupons; many 
persons ask for their free projects and 
purchase several others at ten cents 
apiece. Requests to date more than 
double those of last year at this time. 
Our dealers are enthusiastic, since each 
green coupon sent to us means a 
retail purchase, usually not only of 
Casco glue, but of materials for home 
carpentry.” 

Another dealer help issued by the 
Casein Co. is a consumer folder de- 
veloped at the suggestion of retail 
salesmen. It gives specific informa- 
tion about the glue, answering such 
questions as “What Is Casco? How 
do you prepare it for use? What are 
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(Amateur craftsmen pursue their avoca- 
tion with fanatic zeal, reading everything 
they can get on the subject—including 
ads. Here’s how Casco whetted their ap- 
petites in the February issues of Popular 
Science, Popular Homecraft, Home 
Craftsman, and Popular Crafts & Hobbies 
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its uses?” 


“Casco Gluing Guide,” a 32-page 


In the same category is the 


manual available to Casco users 
through dealers or the Casein Co. 

With each shipment of one dozen 
25-cent and two dozen 10-cent cans 
of Casco, the dealer automatically re- 
ceives what is known as the Casco 
“Advertising Assortment.’ This in- 
cludes counter cards, display units, a 
number of folders (among them the 
“Gluing Guide’ and a booklet called 
“It's Fun"), and a “Casco Joint,” 
two pieces of wood glued with Casco, 
broken to show joint strength, then 
reglued in a different place. For 
window display, dealers who request 
them are furnished enlargements of 
magazine advertisements, posters, 
moving turntables for exhibiting ex- 
amples of handicraft, and other simi- 
lar material. 

In the opinion of W. F. Leicester, 
vice-president of the Casein Co., pro- 
motion efforts directed toward home- 
crafters are an especially good invest- 
ment: 

“The number of those who make 
things in their homes in their spare 
time, both for leisure and profit, is 
increasing. There are various forms 
of homecrafting; it means making 
things of wood, metal, plastics, leather, 
but especially of wood. These people 
are responsive to a marked degree. 
They read with great interest anything 
(including advertising) pertaining to 
their hobby. 


If Figures Are Wanted— 


“There is no way of knowing how 
many homecrafters there are in the 
United States, but we do know that 
the number is large. The magazines 
catering to this field have a total 
monthly circulation of over 1,600,000. 
A company which specializes in pow- 
er-driven lathes has sold more than 
150,000 for home use. That firm es- 
timates that there are more than 300,- 
000 home workshops in this country 
that are potential outlets for power 
lathes. This, of course, does not in- 
clude the still larger number of home- 
crafters who use only hand tools. 

“A survey made in the Metropoli- 
tan New York area showed that 4% of 
the 17,000,000 population studied 
claimed homecrafting as a hobby, and 
an additional 2% engage in it for 
profit. There are approximately 350 
homecraft clubs scattered over 14 
states. A survey of these clubs indi- 
cated that the members each had an 
average of $100 invested in power- 
driven tools, and $90 invested in hand 
tools; and also that the average indi- 
vidual’s annual purchase of supplies, 
such as paint, hardware, glue, etc., 
amounted to $128. 
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“But,”’ continued Mr. Leicester, 
“we don’t need statistics to convince 
us of the growing interest and enthusi- 
asm of homecrafters. Our own mail 
is proof enough of this trend. 
Whether he is highly educated or not, 
a man with a home workshop likes to 
talk and write about his hobby. He 
is likely to be an eloquent correspon- 
dent, and a bit impatient if we are 
slow in responding. There was, for 
example, the Chicagoan who, when 
we were still charging for project 
plans, sent 30 cents to our New York 
ofhce in payment for one of these. 
He picked one of the most popular 
projects and as we were temporarily 
out of them, there was a delay of a 
few days in getting his material into 
the mail. But our correspondent was 
so eager to get started building his 
project that he telephoned to our New 
York office to ask for quicker service. 
Three dollars of telephoning for 30 
cents’ worth of plans! Homecrafters 
are like that! 

“One of our regular correspondents, 
who makes curios for passing ships, 
lives on Pitcairn Island (of Mutiny- 
on-the-Bounty fame). Not long ago 
he ordered from us plans for making 
a nut bowl and hammer, a portable 
canvas boat, a cigarette box, and Wai- 


kiki surfboard—and he also informed 
us of his interest in our kayak and our 
useful cabinet. 

“The letters from which we derive 
the most amusement, though, tell us 
of novel uses for Casco, which, I con- 
fess, we ourselves do not always try 
out. There was a lady who wanted a 
sample for repairing her false teeth. 
She said a friend of hers had used 
Casco successfully for a similar pur- 
pose. 

“Then there was a colored under- 
taker who wanted some Casco for glu- 
ing on the leg of a corpse from which 
it had somehow been separated—he 
didn’t say how. We supplied the glue 
but never heard the result of the ex- 
periment.” 

In the opinion of Mr. Leicester, 
the individual of today is using his 
new-found leisure in building things 
with his own hands, not only as a 
means of beautifying his surroundings, 
but in the gratification of his personal 
ego. 

“Though, as we are constantly being 
reminded by newspaper headlines,” 
said Mr. Leicester, “industry is be- 
coming more and more mechanized, 
individual craftsmanship is flourishing 
today, for it provides a safety valve 
for the ordinary man’s aspirations.” 


Advertising Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted in Newspapers, 
broterseiiy Radio, Trade Papers and Pocalcaie| 


What Can We Say? 

Admen who spend sleepless nights 
trying to inject sex appeal into 
the Little Dandy Bushings & Bearings 
copy, and thinking up a zippy way to 
say, ‘Eat More Gluten Bread!’’ envy 
their fortunate brethren who work on 
perfume accounts. For the latter, life 
is just one swooning palpitation of 
bliss. Consider the following ad 
which appeared (accompanied by a 
rear view of a tasty nude) in many‘ 
slick paper magazines: 

“Tornade . . . A Divorcee’s Par- 
fum for the Skin. If you are just back 
from Reno, the parfum propre is 
Tornade, another Revillon parfum for 
the skin. This wicked essence of 
sophistication is a cunning bouquet of 
precious wood oils, a jungle redolence 
imprisoned in an extract from the 
glands of sables. Apply it, not to 
your hanky or gown, but touch it spar- 
ingly to six places on your skin. 
Then off to cocktails and may Allah 
protect you!” 

Composed by the inspired key- 
pounders of Erwin, Wasey, the piece 
is one more proof that the Farthest 


South in advertising has not been 
reached. We thought it had when 
Savage lipstick let go all holts a few 
months back. Now we can only wag 
awed heads and remark inadequately, 
“What will those boys do next?” 
Somehow that is not a fitting tribute. 


Elgin Ticks It Off 

Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, 
Ill., has a pre-Graduation Day cam- 
paign in progress to get, if possible, 
a lion’s share of the watches presented 
to 1,350,000 school and college grad- 
uates. 

Seventeen magazines carry black 
and white, four-color, and four-color 
bleed pages on the theme, “Give them 
time and they'll win success.” Pages 
are also run in the New York Daily 
News. J. Walter Thompson’s Chi- 
cago office is placing the copy. 

A large and impressive dealers’ 
book outlines the campaign, offers 
newspaper mats for insertion locally, 
and harps on the profits from watches. 
“Today 60% of all jewelry sales are 
watches and diamonds,” dealers are 
told. For authority, a survey con- 
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“Were hard to fit but the 
FORD ¥. & 


suits us |” 


A local clothing store benefits from a national auto campaign. 


ducted telegraphically by 
Circular-Keystone last Christmas is 
cited. That investigation revealed 
plump sales increases throughout the 
country’s jewelry stores, with time- 
pieces and diamonds leading the way. 
“What is Elgin doing this season to 
help you get a full share of the vital 
60% ?”’ rhetorically asks the dealers’ 
super-broadside. Giant dollars, print- 
ed in gold ink, split into fractions to 
answer the question. Of the total 
“amount spent in magazine advertis- 
ing by leading American watchmakers 
during the past 25 years . . . over 
55 cents out of every dollar was spent 
by Elgin.” During 1936, of the 
“amount spent in magazine advertis- 
ing by leading American watchmak- 
ers . . . over 56 cents out of every 
dollar was invested by Elgin.’ 
Window and counter cards, direct 
mail pieces to graduates and gift- 
givers with the dealer's signature 
round out the auxiliary equipment. 


Jewelers’ 


Cars and Clothes 


Another instance of borrowing an 
ad theme, this time one might say, 
“With full permission of the copy- 
right owners,” is the tie-up of Silver- 
woods, Los Angeles clothing store, 
with the Ford V-8 posters. 

McCann-Erickson agency created 
the Ford billboard that shows three 
odd-sized men exclaiming, ‘We're 
hard to fit but the Ford V-8 suits us,” 
willingly consented to Silverwoods 
using it. A window display, repro- 
duced herewith, contained a miniature 
of the Ford poster in the background. 
Up front a smaller poster altered 
“Ford” to “Silverwoods,” and _ the 
three clothes mannequins closely re- 
sembled the Ford originals. News- 
paper insertions employed the same 
punch-line. 
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McCann-Erickson was delighted 
with the extra publicity; Foster and 
Kleiser, outdoor poster firm, beamed 
too. And Silverwoods reaped con- 
siderable business and compliments. 


Daily Comic Ads 


Readers of Sunday comics are ac- 
customed to finding ‘Mr. Coffee 
Nerves,’ adventures of G-Men who 
capture bandits because they eat Fraz- 
zled Wheat, and a host of other dis- 
guised ads mixed in with the Gumps, 
Mutt & Jeff, and Jiggs. From now 
on they'll run into strip ads in the 
daily comic sections. 

James W. McAlister, Inc., northern 
California Chrysler-Plymouth distribu- 
tor, has the honor of being the first 
to run a funny in the San Francisco 
Examiner when the Hearst newspapers 
announced that comic pages were 
available to advertisers at no extra 
charge. 

Prepared by Yeomans & Foote, S.F. 
agency, the cartoon character ‘Oscar 
Overdrive, McAlister Salesman,” takes 
his prospects through a startling series 
of Chrysler demonstrations. He ap- 
pears each Saturday, peak automobile 
shopping day on the Golden Gate. 


More M-G-M 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 
hands over to Donahue & Coe agency 
some $3,000,000 to invest in publicity 
during the next movie year, which 
begins in the Fall. This is a 20% 
increase. 

Newspapers cut a half slice of the 
budget; the balance going for pages 
in general and fan magazines, and 24- 
sheet posters nationally. 


It’s Buick Again 
Buick Motors seems to have pre- 
empted the microphone at major pugi- 


listic exhibitions of skill and daring. 
When Fisticuffer Joe Lewis climbs into 
the ring with Champ James Braddock 
in Chicago, June 22, it will be a Buick 
employe who will shout, “It’s a great 
fight folks! Joe (Jimmy) has the 
power of a Buick engine.” 

Arthur Kudner, Inc., has arranged 
a broadcast over 125 stations of 
NBC’s red and blue networks—said 
to be the largest hook-up ever for a 
boxing bout. 


Diorama 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. adds an 
animated three-dimensional diorama 
to its permanent travel and industrial 
exhibit in Rockefeller Center, New 
York City. 

The landscape includes human fig- 
ures, farm houses, churches, highways, 
a railroad, a river, and in the fore- 
ground an S-V filling station. A scien- 
tifically constructed dome and lighting 
effects create the illusion of a typical 
New England landscape fading into a 
far horizon. 

In the distance, several cars, three 
inches long, roll along the highway. 
They pass behind a hill and seemingly 
appear again in the middle distance. 

(Continued on page 1096) 
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Dick Merrill flies a message from 
——_—— & 7, ~ 
v1 *® JOHNNIE 
WALKER 

co i ¥ ” 


Fast Ad: Six hours after Dick Merrill 
flew into New York May 14 from London 
with a Coronation parade picture, it ap- 
peared in New York newspapers for 
Johnnie Walker Scotch whisky. The piec- 
ture, showing the king’s coach passing a 
Johnny Walker sign at Trafalgar Square, 
was then 60 hours old and had traveled 
3,000 miles by air. By May 17 it had 
run in newspapers from coast to coast, 
the ways having been greased by J. M. 
Mathes, Inc., advertising agency. 
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“June, the bride of Summer, finds 
the face of nature gayly rouged with 


clover, and powdered with stately 
daisies. Hills and valleys dream 
softly, lulled by the drone of cruising 
bumble-bees. Barn-swallows skim the 
sun-washed air. From a_ fence-rail 
float the appealing notes of little Bob 
White. By noon, drowsy cows are 
sauntering to the cooling shade of tall 
elms.” Tennyson? Emerson? Rupert 
Brooke? No. Bud Davenport creating 
a mood in the lead paragraph of a 
milk ad back in 1930. It seemed a 
pleasant way to begin the June 1 
issue of this department. 

x * * 


Gamboling lithely from the sub- 
lime to the screwy, a cartoon in the 
Satevepost showed a bank with a sign 
on it reading: ‘Movie Nite Tonight.” 

* * * 

Legitimate use of the play-on-words 
by Telechron: “Time-peace in the 
Jones family.” 

The idea of putting consumer ads 
in business papers is catching on. 


Packard, French Line, and _ Lucky 
Strike are in, to mention three. 
a ae * 


Interesting tricks can often be done 
with type. In a Variety spread, adver- 
tising ‘The Prince and the Pauper,” 
Warner Bros. took the word ‘“CorOna- 
tloN,’”’ blew-up the letters C, O. I, 
and N and got an effective headline. 

. = 8 

Another good headline in that issue 
was: ‘Paramount turns on the box- 
office with “Turn Off the Moon’.” 

. eo 6 

For New York’s traditional May 
moving-day, Sheffield Farms confected 
a cute little ad with a pussy-cat hold- 
ing a card reading: “Don't forget 
Sheffield Sealect when we move.” 

* * * 


“When is a hallway closet not a 
hallway closet,’’ asks Otis Elevator. 
Ah, I know that one—‘When it's 
ajar.”’ (Cf. Joe Miller.) 

* ok * 

“The top illustration shows in the 
background that which is discovered 
to be upon close examination a house, 
which is not at all clear.”’—Excerpt 
from a salesman’s call-report. How 
was that again? 
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Gordon Page wants to know when 
a manufacturer of “beautiful, blue- 
glass dinnerware’’ is going to offer a 
package of corn-flakes free with every 
dozen. Turn abou’t fair play, they 
say. 

Se * 

A recent trip to Peoria turns up a 
few items, to wit: They're tearing 
down the post office to build a post 
office. (Well, employment is em- 
ployment.) A double orange juice 
costs 50 cents at the Pere Marquette. 
(Don’t worry about the small towns— 
they're doin’ okay.) Peoria has a 
dentist named Dr. Harsch. (Ouch!) 

* * * 

There’s a whale of a difference 
between a hung jury and a hanged de- 
fendant. 

* * # 

The Chicago American uses some 
Hoff illustrations in its current adver- 
tising and C. L. Gould, promotion 
manager, calls them “hoff-tones.” Not 
bad. 

Speaking of Chicago, a sign in a 
window says: “Please drop laundry in 
box when closed.” The neatest trick 
of the week. 

_— 

And a State Street five-and-dime had 
a card reading: “Remember Mother— 
many suggestive gifts throughout the 
store.’’ These modern mothers! 

* * & 

Commenting on a recent item here, 
Ruth Parsons thinks Bonwit Teller 
might have reversed that headline to 


read: “From Prom to Pram.” It often 
happens that way, Ruth. 
es = »s , 


Slogan for the Super-charged Cord: 
“You can't tie it.” 

* * & 

According to Merrill Kremer, the 
feature-writers go to the copy-writers 
for pat headlines. He used “Hold that 
line’ for his client, Model Laundry- 
Cleaner (Memphis) four months be- 
fore the Ladies’ Home Journal put it 
over an article. Maybe us advertising 
men are pretty good after all. 

* *  & 

Racine’s R. L. Hamilton amends the 
Scovill slogan to read: “Use Grippers 
to stop gripers.”” Are you tuned-in, 
Waterbury? 


On the Pennsy's “Broadway 
Limited,” the first news of the 
Hindenburg holocaust came to me 
over the radio in the club car. I said 
at the time that it was a crime to use 
hydrogen when helium is available. 
Any man who has ever touched a 
cigarette to a toy balloon knows the 
hazard of illuminating gas and a tiny 
spark. When will we learn that 
human life is of more importance than 
saving money ? 

ee 2 

Commenting on the year’s great love 
story, Maureen Murdoch says the 
whole world is ‘Wallygoggling.” 
Skipping nimbly to another field, she 
says a copy-writer whose stuff has be- 
come flat is “not in his bright mind 
today.” 

* ok # 

To my way of thinking, “travel” 

should be spelled “travail.” 
* ok * 

I find it difficult to rationalize the 
furor created by the strip-tease in the 
burley wheels. After you have seen 
one, and know the routine as well as 
the anatomy, you have to stifle a yawn. 

* * * 

The stripper is unlike the mechan- 
ical winch on a Caterpillar tractor, 
concerning which I captioned a page 
recently: “You can’t say ‘No’ to this 
winch.” (Aside to printer: Watch 
those vowels.) 

°  * 


That was a bright line given to Ned 
Sparks in “Wake Up and Live” —“No, 
that guy’s not two-faced; if he was, 
he'd use the other one.” 

= s 


“Grave Diggers Get Pay Rise.’’— 
Headline. Spades win. 


* * 


My Sheridan-blue LaSalle-Fleetwood 
sedan is nearly three years old, yet it 
still causes people to stop, stare, 
admire. It is nimble in the glut of 
trafic and can do 95 miles an hour, 
God forbid. Are you listening, Mr. 
Denney? 

* 2 «4 


After saying for years that consumer 
contests are more ‘‘con” than “test,” 
I have just won a major prize in one 
that shall be nameless, for reasons best 
known to the sponsors and myself. 
It’s funny how your point-of-view can 
change. 

* * * 


Incidentally, I picked up one of 
those tipster-sheets purporting to give 
the “correct” (they used quotes to 
salve their consciences) answers to the 
Old Gold puzzles. They were 
obviously phony and Old Gold was 
decent to warn contestants. 

T. HARRY THOMPSON 
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The Largest 
Circulation in World 
of Any Single Medium 
or Any Croup 


mib Gon x 


Baltimore SUN @ Boston GLOBE e -Bulfalo TIMES e Cleveland PLAIN DEALER 
Chicago TRIBUNE e Detroit NEWS e New York NEWS @ Pittsburgh PRESS 
Philadelphia INQUIRER e@ St. Louis GLOBE-DEMOCRAT e Washington STAR 


WOW ’ — and a couple of zowies 


best describes the reaction to Metropolitan's 
latest circulation figures — and especially 
because of the right to claim the world’s 


largest circulation by the good-sized margin 
of a million to three million. 


Gravure 


Comics od ek ] Y 


Color 


Additional or alternate papers 
Boston HERALD e Buffalo COURIER-EXPRESS 
Chicago TIMES e@ Detroit FREE PRESS @ New York 
HERALD TRIBUNE e St. Louis POST-DISPATCH 
Washington POST 


THE LARGEST CIRCULATION IN THE WORLD - FROM 7 TO Q MILLION FAMILIES* 
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50% More Sales When Grocers 
Learn to Display and Push 
a Shelf-Loafing Line 


Williams & Company found retailers abusing the privilege of re- 


turning bottles of horseradish on which the date-of-insured-fresh- 


ness had expired. How they corrected this situation—and won a 


sizable increase in sales—is told in this interesting article. 


BY MANDUS E. BRIDSTON 


HILE the vital quality of 

freshness is the success peg 

for many a food product, it 

is a factor of more than or- 
dinary import in the case of horse- 
radish. To Williams & Company, 
West Coast producers of great quan- 
tities of that pungent condiment, it 
seemed two years ago that this fresh- 
ness factor might go a long way to- 
ward wrecking their business. Their 
solution of the problem is one that 
many another manufacturer of like 
grocery products might adopt and 
adapt. But, first, a little more about 
the product itself: 

Taste buds in search of the tang of 
horseradish find its pungency to be 
most zestful shortly after the root has 
been ground. While it will keep, in 
the ordinary room temperature of the 
grocery, for about a month, the daily 
reduction of the tang level does not 


endear it to a consumer who prefers 
the root at its best. 

The three factories of Williams & 
Co., variously located at Seattle, Wash., 
Portland, Ore., and San Francisco, con- 
centrate on two food specialties: Horse- 
radish and potato chips. Last year the 
Seattle plant alone converted a million 
pounds of = into vs 80,000 
pounds or about four carloads of choice 
horseradish roots—from a _ middle- 
western locale with a soil and climate 
conducive to desirable flavor—were at 
this same plant made into the ground 
product. 

Two years ago Frank E. Williams, 
president of the company, considered 
the knottiness of the sales problem 
which had mushroomed right along 
with a growing sales volume respond- 
ing to exacting standards of quality 
and freshness. This revolved around 
the fact that too many grocers were 


“Such a lovely surprise! Mrs. Clementine Greevey is going to speak to us 
on ‘Objections I've found helpful in destroying the best arguments of 
salesmen!’ ” 
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saying to the Williams driver-sales- 
men: “Hey, change this horseradish 


for me, will you, Bert? It’s going 
stale on me.” In some cases the dealer 
could even use the past tense; it had 
already “gone bad on him.” 

Of course, there was nothing else to 
do but to exchange the stale or bad 
horseradish for some fresh which 
could proudly bear the Williams’ label. 

It was a costly proposition, however. 
Mr. Williams studied his customer 
records and noted that some grocers 
were chronic exchangers. One dealer, 
to quote an extreme case, bought a 
small lot of horseradish in July of 
1934, and in September of 1935 had 
exactly the same quantity on hand— 
fresh stock which had been constantly 
replaced by the salesman. 

This particular dealer, the salesman 
reported, had strenuously resisted the 
idea that he eliminate the condiment 
from his stocks. At the same time, he 
had not been responsive to any sug- 
gestions for merchandising it. What 
made such an occurrence the more pos- 
sible was that the Williams’ salesman 
usually called on the same dealer in 
connection with potato chips, a fast 
moving item. This put the salesman 
within easy voice reach twice a week, 
and in many a case it was easier to have 
the bottles exchanged than to bother 
pushing horseradish 


The Surgeon’s Clean Cut 


When Mr. Williams told his men 
about a new sales policy, they were 
more than skeptical. In fact, his em- 
ployes begged him not to put the new 
procedure into effect, for fear that it 
would “kill the horseradish business.” 
What the driver-salesman had to say 
and do, the next time a grocer hailed 
him for a gratis replacement, Mr. Wil- 
liams decreed, was something like this: 

“I am replacing the horseradish this 
time, Mr. Grocer. But you'll notice 
that the product is in a different type 
of bottle’ (handing him one of the 
new bottles, bearing the Williams’ 
label but distinctly different as to 
shape). “That's to make it easier for 
both of us to remember that you have 
had a replacement, and that the new 
batch is on your responsibility. I am 
not allowed to replace it again.” 

In effect, he told the dealer that he 
either had to sell the goods or throw 
them away! Little wonder that a loyal 
sales force begged the boss not to com- 
mit marketing suicide! 

Things began to happen. The sales- 
man began to report a loss of the B 
account, the X account. Grocers who 
had dealt with Mr. Williams person- 
ally when he had first started his busi- 
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to renew their 4 
Trade Mark listings | 


“BECAUSE IT 
GETS RESULTS” 


REPORT OF A RECENT SURVEY 


A check up was made to see what the local 
agents of a certain company thought about the 
“Where to Buy It” service as a business getter. 
(These men are listed under the company’s four 
trade marks in Classified Telephone Books.) 

The number interviewed, 828. Those express- 
ing intention to renew their listing contracts, 
basing this on satisfaction with results, were 700, 
or 85%. Fifty additional reported “undecided,” 
and experience indicates that a good many of 
these also will-:renew. 


Typical statements were: “T received several 
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inquiries which resulted in sales,” “I can trace 
several new clients to this Directory advertis- 
ing,” “Excellent tie-up between agents and com- 
pany,” “I like it very much, otherwise I wouldn’t 
pay to be listed,” “Productive inquiries.” 
Details of the survey, and any desired facts 
about “Where to Buy It,” will be gladly fur- 
nished. Trade Mark Service Division, American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., 195 Broadway, 
New York (EXchange 3-9800) or 31] 
West Washington Street, Chicago 


(OF Ficial 9300). 


CEM 


% 


ness in a small way, called up to com- 
plain about the new arrangement. 

“We'll just sit tight,’’ announced 
Mr. Williams. He was confident that 
the new policy was founded on sound 
psychology; further, that no one ob- 
jects to an exaction which is just. It 
worked out that he was right. 

The grocer who received a replace- 
ment in the different, modern bottle, 
suddenly became horseradish conscious. 
“T'll put it right up here by the phone 


so I'll remember to suggest it.” Or, 
“I'm going to sell horseradish to the 
next customer who comes in.” As 


horseradish and chips often pair off 
companionably on the same informal 
menu he remembered to suggest the 
former to a customer who bought chips. 
Grocers began putting it by the cash 
register where it could be seen. They 
arranged a unit display over in the 
meat department. They really began 
to sell horseradish, when it was put on 
their own responsibility to do so. 

An interesting check-up after the 
plan had been in force for a year re- 
vealed that some grocers had doubled, 
others had even trebled, their horse- 
radish volume. One large outlet de- 
serves a solo mention. It sold three 
times as much during the first year of 
the new regime, and not a single bot- 
tle had been changed! In total, horse- 
radish sales have increased approxi- 
mately 50% during the two years 
time, the while gratis replacements 
have steadily dwindled to a point 
where they are now .83% of sales, or 
a decrease of approximately 2%. 


Profits Make Dealers Stick 


And just as worthy of note—not a 
single dealer has been lost in the 
shuffle. Those who objected at first 
came back into the fold after a short 
time, either because customers wanted 
the item or because they came under 
Mr. Williams’ span of psychological 
analysis—that no one objects to an 
exaction when it is just. After all, 
horseradish has the prime good point 
of being a long-profit item. A grocer 
who invests $1 in a stock of horse- 
radish, and re-invests that same dollar 
twice a week for a year, is ahead a 
total of $52 at the end of the year. 
Such a profitable situation quite can- 
cels the time handicap involved in 
horseradish distribution, from a 
grocer’s viewpoint. 

Now that the plan is working so 
surely and smoothly—now that the 
salesman knows that it can and should 
be done—there is a little let-up in the 
stringency. If a salesman can vouch- 
safe a very, very good reason for mak- 
ing a third replacement, such as a 
dealer being away from his store be- 
cause of illness, a change of manage- 
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ment, or similar reasons, he is per- 
mitted that latitude. But this is the 
rare exception, not the rule. 

Potato chips, the other food specialty 
produced at the Williams’ plants, and 
a very fast mover, have not come under 
the new arrangement. The driver- 
salesman still replaces all bags of this 
product which are no longer fresh. To 
facilitate this service, the firm has spent 
some two thousand dollars to perfect 
a machine which heat-seals the glassine 
bags and dates them in code in the 
same operation. Each day, the serial 
which 1s obsolete is posted for sales- 
man attention, and any bags bearing 
this number are noted during the day, 
and replaced with fresh ones. 

As most Williams’ accounts handle 
both the horseradish and the chips, the 
basic reason why a boundaried replace- 
ment policy has not been needed in 
connection with the potato product 
may be traced to the fact that the 
horseradish experience has been an 


adequate training course for all con- 


cerned. Both the dealer and the sales- 
man have become more alert to lags. 
Replacement is not taken as a matter 
of course. They work together toward 
better display, promotion in advertis- 
ing and at the point of sale. 
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Reciprocity Gets Razzberry 


from General Alloys Co. 


General Alloys Co., Boston, ran the 
above handsome gent in recent issues 
of Iron Age, Steel, Metal Progress, 
and Industrial Heating. “It is,” tre- 
ports J. Van Arman, company official, 
“the most potent argument any sales- 
man can use to meet reciprocity.” 

Signed by President H. H. Harris, 
the copy beneath the illustration reads: 

“Wreathed in poison ivy sits the 
Perverse Progenitor of a Thousand 
Evils. He would prostitute the Pur- 
chasing Agent, degrade the Salesman, 


ignore the Engineer. He swaps the 
equities of Stockholders without their 
knowledge or consent. The doctrine 
of Reciprocity was plagiarized from 
the Chinese, originators of the twin 
backscratchers. Carried to its ultimate 
conclusion we would be taking in each 
other's washing. American Industry 
was built by Science, Initiative, Merit, 
and Competition—still a good formula. 
Eject the rotten apples from the basket 
—before our business ethics fall to 
the level of politics. 

“General Alloys have grown to the 
oldest and largest exclusive manufac- 
turers of heat and corrosion resistant 
alloy castings without reciprocity. We 
solicit your business on a basis of un- 
equaled experience.” 

The company has received scores of 
congratulatory letters and requests for 
copies of the advertisement suitable for 
framing. 


Hart, Schaffner & Marx to 


Open Drive in September 

“Largest and most comprehensive 
ad campaign in the clothing industry 
since 1929” will be inaugurated in 
September by Hart, Schaffner & Marx, 
Chicago. Four-color pages in Esquire, 
Collier’s and Time, plus black and 
white space in Life have been con- 
tracted for by agency BBDO. 

Simultaneously with the appearance 
of the magazine ads, dealers will be 
supplied with newspaper mats and 
plates, three-dimensional window dis- 
plays, fabric folders carrying swatches, 
direct mail pieces, and folders to be 
placed in the garments. 

Six best selling suits for the Fall 
and Winter will be featured, A tie-up 
has been arranged with Henry Fonda, 
the movie actor, and his H, S & M 
clothes are to be highlighted. 


Unbreakable Lenses to Be 


Made in America Soon 

Glass has a new competitor for 
spectacles, camera lenses and binoc- 
ulars. It is a molded plastic recently 
brought to this country by Peter Koch 
de Gooreynd of London, chairman of 
Combined Optical Industries, Ltd. The 
new plastic is said to be unbreakable, 
light, low-cost and castable to a toler- 
ance of 1/500,000th of an inch. It is 
said to transmit 30% more ultra-violet 
light than does optical glass. Specially 
designed machines are now turning 
out 1500 plastic optical lenses an hour 
in England. Mr. Gooreynd, 31, and 
reputedly a man of great wealth, an- 
nounced in New York in May that he 
expects this Summer to incorporate an 
American company to manufacture 
and sell. 
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Milk Distributors Seek to 
Make 30,000 Route Robots 


Into Creative Salesmen 


Dealers complete association field survey in search of better 


sales technique for the family milkman. 


HE International Association of 

Milk Dealers has just completed 

the most exhaustive and far- 

reaching study of sales methods, 
as applied to dairy merchandising, 
ever undertaken by the industry. The 
association has 490 members in the 
United States and Canada. These 
represent about 45% of all pasteur- 
ized milk sold; about 20% of all milk 
sold. 

The primary object of the study 
was, through research, to find a way 
to make every route man a better 
salesman; to make him of more value 
to himself and to the company he 
represents. Every route man contacts 
every customer every day, which places 
the industry in a unique position in 
merchandising. 

The companies affected employ 
about 30,000 route men with a super- 
visor generally for every ten to 20 
routes, depending on organization 
methods. Research work, extending 
over months, was conducted by men 
trained for the work. The study was 
centered in five areas. These are: 

1. New York, including the metro- 
politan area. 

2. Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Toronto 

and Hamilton, Ont. 

Indianapolis and smaller near-by 

towns. 

4. Nashville, Knoxville and Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


=.) 
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5. Los Angeles and suburbs. 

Studies included merchandising of 
milk, creams, cottage cheese, chocolate 
milk and butter. Some companies 
carry other items such as tomato juice 
and orange drinks; often two or 
three grades of milk, several of cream 
and two or more types of buttermilk. 

A special committee supervising the 
work was composed of Frank R. 
Pierce, Borden Farm Products Co., 
New York, chairman; R. A. Burns, 
Whiting Milk Co., Boston; C. E. 
Cuddeback, Sheffield Farms Corp., 
New York; T. K. Hamilton, Inde- 
pendent Milk Co., Columbus, and E. 
V. Mitchell, Polk Sanitary Milk Co., 
Indianapolis. 

The association’s headquarters are 
in Chicago and here the supervising 
job and mechanical work has been 
carried on with the help of Trade- 
Ways, Inc., specialists in this type of 
investigation. The investigators re- 
ported in the dark hours of the morn- 
ing and went out with the milk men 
on their routes. They remained with 
these men, accompanying them on 
their call-backs, on their collection 
trips, when they canvassed for new 
customers, and on other types of con- 
tacts. 

The purpose was to observe how 
the men handled their customers, com- 
plaints, solicitations and everything 
concerned with merchandising their 


BY 
LESTER B. 
COLBY 


Skull Practice: A class of milk 
route men swapping sales ideas 
that mean more income for 
them, and more for the com- 
pany. Such study groups, under 
capable leadership, present 
green pastures to ambitious 
men, who resent — perhaps un- 
consciously — being designated 
as mere “unskilled labor.” It is 
the International Association of 
Milk Dealers’ purpose to push 
the best men further, show up 
slackers. 


products. They also interviewed su- 
pervisors and executives, writing re- 
ports at the end of each day. 

A representative of SM was per- 
mitted to study the survey and one of 
the first things that struck him was 
the divergence of opinion as to the 
duties and abilities of the delivery 
man as voiced by two executives of 
the same company. Here are their 
statements : 

“Milkmen are in a class by them- 
selves. They are not and cannot be 
made into salesmen. The milkman’s 
job is one of physical labor. That is 
really the only thing he is fitted for. 
Men will be taught to cover their 
routes, make contacts, handle collec- 
tions, and so on. But we'll be much 
more concerned with promoting the 
loyalty and good will of the men than 
with the fruitless task of attempting to 
make salesmen out of drivers.” 

Second Executive: “The fact that 
men who are selected primarily for 
their qualities as drivers and delivery 
men are deficient in the personal 
qualities that make for salesmanship, 
does not convince me that the two 
functions cannot be combined. I am 
proceeding in the belief that men who 
have the natural sales ability and 
personality needed on this job can be 
trained for its physical requirements. 
That is the angle from which our 
task must be approached.” 

What the salesman himself thinks 
about this question was stated by a 
retail milk salesman in the same city. 
He said: 

“The executives of this company 
think of us as laborers and never stop 
to consider that we are closer to the 
source of income than they are. I 
couldn’t tell them much about the 
scientific end of milk production but 
I could tell them a lot about the ac- 
tual problems of milk sales. If the 
company would only capitalize on the 
ambitions of its men instead of mak- 
ing it a handicap!” 

The salesman who voiced the above 
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statement, the report points out, has 
made this record: 

He was given, six months ago, the 
worst route operated by the company; 
a district of poor homes, occupied by 
families of laboring men. Stops had 
been allowed to decline to 240; cred- 
its were in a mess. Within two 
months this man had cleaned up the 
credit situation; collected every cent 
owed the company. Then he went 
to work to rebuild the route. Five 
months after he took that route he 
had run it up to 340 stops, averag- 
ing one unit each. (A unit 1s gen- 
erally a quart of milk or a half-pint 
of cream though some companies use 
other units.) 

The report points out that this 
survey is filled with similar instances 
of this kind and contends that this 
shows, beyond argument, that the 
success of a milk route can depend 
upon the abilities of the delivery man 
as a salesman. 


Crack Men Do This: 


Points for judging the abilities of 
a milk “salesman” as used by a Can- 
adian company are listed in the report 
under the title, “Sales Technique.” 
They follow: 


A. Is he a good and successful can- 
vasser—does he make a point of seeing a 
few prospects every day ? 

B. Does he regularly call back on his 
customers to sell extra milk, cream, etc? 
Is he successful in selling these extra 
products ? 

C. Does he sell a well-balanced load, 
e.g., butter, cottage cheese, buttermilk, 
sour cream, vitamin D milk, etc? 

D. Do his customers make any com- 
plaints regarding service, courtesy, etc? 

E. Does he lose many customers? 
Does he get back the majority he loses? 

F. Does he use his route advertising 
effectively, i.e., does he follow it up? 

G. Is he a good and regular collec- 
tion man? Has he any bad debts on his 
books ? 

H. Does he know all about his goods, 
services, and planned operation? Can he 
pass his knowledge on to his customers? 

I. Does he know the names of his 
customers, and does he use them? 

J. Does he try to sell for cash and 
tickets rather than to run an account? 


With view to estimating the quali- 
fications of the men studied the inves- 
tigators developed a “rating’’ system. 
This was on a_ percentage basis. 
When the work was done the group 
was rated as follows: 


Per Cent 


Service and Collections 


Skill in rendering quiet, efficient 


delivery service............ 88 
Skill in making collections...... 81 
Skill in developing good relations 

i. 88 
Skill in holding customers....... 62 
Skill in handling complaints and 

Po ee ee ee 69 
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Selling Ability Per Cent 
Skill in selling customers addi- 

Comal MOOGUC....... 26. c20:00 45 
Skill in selling customers more 

MRE wanes val weeks ead 41 
Skill in selling better grades..... 24 
Skill in finding new prospects... 38 
Skill in approaching new pros- 

oo PPO EE ee Cee rE rrr 38 
Skill in making a sales talk to a 

I, neha c wunieea dele eens 41 
Skill in overcoming objections 

and difficulties............ 38 
Skill in closing prospects....... 33 


It is apparent from the above, the 
report indicates, that the men rank 
much higher in the mechanics of de- 
livery and in collecting than they do 
in sales ability. The point made is 
that operators may, to their own profit, 
concentrate on bettering the sales 
training of their men. 

Here the report carries the accom- 
plishments of one very, good man, 
stressing what salesmanship can ac- 
complish. During a two-hour period 
while he was making collection calls, 
and without a trace of high-pressure 
over-selling, this man sold: 


13. qts. Grade 21 pts. medi- 
A um cream 
2 pts. Grade 11, pts. coffee 
A cream 
4 qts. Vita- 1 jar soured 
min D cream 
2 = qts. Guern- 2 = qts. butter- 
sey milk 
4 qts. Select 3 ‘jars cot- 
2 ~—pts. Select tage cheese 
214 pts. whip- 
ping cream 


All told there were 38 extra sales 
averaging a sale every three minutes, 
in the time spent for collections. 


Failures Don’t Do This: 


The other side of the story is told 
in a summary of the selling done by 
other men. The report is compiled 
from 832 calls made. It says, among 
other things: 

More than one-third of them 
handled the calls as mere routine; no 
effort to sell additional products. 

“Out of the 832 calls there were 
only 53 attempts to suggest larger 
quantities than the customer was 
using; only five attempts to sell 
higher grades than the customer was 
buying. 

“Suggestion of buying additional 
products were made on only 24% of 
these contact calls. 

“Number of new prospects solicited 
was only 1.5 per route man per day.” 

A route man whose record indi- 
cates that he is a salesman, is quoted 
as remarking: 

“Selling more products on all- 
backs is a cinch. All I have to do is 
to take the product along with me, in 

(Continued on page 1105) 


Dealers, Public Tour 
Boston Varnish Co. 
Plant Through Film 


FTER a one-year experiment with 
the use of a silent motion pic- 
ture to publicize its Kyanize 
paints, varnishes, and enam- 

els, the Boston Varnish Co., Boston, 
is “very well satisfied’ with results 
and considers it a profitable venture. 

The sales department, headed by 
Sales Manager Franklin J. Lane, used 
this film to solve one of its major 
problems, that of acquainting its dis- 
tributors and others with the manu- 
facturing and merchandising of its 
line of quality paints. Those living 
in the immediate area of the plant 
could visit it, but those living in other 
areas of the country could not con- 
veniently get to the plant. 


Quality Angle Emphasized 


The film, takes its audience for a 
28-minute tour of the plant. It is di- 
vided into four subject parts: Var- 
nishes, house paints, enamels and mar- 
keting. Each of the product divisions 
features information on the raw ma- 
terials used, manufacturing processes, 
canning and labeling, stressing the 
quality angle throughout. 

The last division, that of advertis- 
ing and merchandising, shows com- 
pany advertising, dealer helps, mer- 
chandising aids, etc., to impress dis- 
tributors and their salesmen with the 
vast amount of publicity being given 
the Kyanize line. 

The film has wide appeal, since it 
is detailed enough to interest distribu- 
tors and their salesmen, and general 
enough for presentation before master 
painters and maintenance groups; and, 
in some instances, before Rotary and 
Lions clubs groups. Audiences vary 
from 30 to 125. 

The company has found it advan- 
tageous to have a 5-minute “build-up” 
talk as a prelude to the showing, get- 
ting the audience in an interested 
mood at once with such stories as that 
of the origin of shellac. This, inci- 
dentally, is the refined film left by 
multitudes of bugs which gather and 
die on the branches of certain trees in 
India. 

The film was made by the Worces- 
ter Film Corp., Worcester, Mass. 

Film bookings are made by sales- 
men and are sufficient to keep four 
copies of the film on the road most 
of the time. One copy is located in 
Los Angeles, one in Chicago and two 
in Boston, each serving neighboring 
areas of the country. 
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Pontiac’s Biggest Mail Campaign: 
9,000,000 Sales Messages in 1937 


This giant mail drive ties the dealer into the promotion plan by 


personalized pieces and seeks to bring the prospect as quickly 


as possible face to face with a dealer salesman. 


IRECT mail that is unusual in 

character, in scope, and in ap- 

plication is now being used for 

the third year by the Pontiac 
Motor Co., Pontiac, Mich., and is re- 
ported to be producing results com- 
mensurate with the promotion effort 
devoted to it. 

That it is unusual in character is 
indicated by the fact that in both 1935 
and 1936 the Pontiac campaigns were 
selected by the Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association of America as being 
the best produced in the automobile 
industry. And the 1937 campaign is 
believed to be even better than either 
of the former two. 

That it is unusual in scope is indi- 
cated by the fact that upwards of 
5,000,000 pieces will be used this 
year—by far the largest coverage ever 
undertaken by this advertiser. 

And that it is unusual in its ap- 
plication is indicated by several fea- 
tures of its preparation and handling, 
chief of which are its comprehensive 
coverage of what the prospect wants 
to know, and the method of intro- 
ducing the dealer and salesman who 
follow: it up. 

Pontiac's activities in this field are 
really of two kinds: Mass mailings, 
and a personalized cooperative follow- 


Advance Guard: Pontiac equips its 
dealers with these mailing pieces 
which are sent out by the latters’ 
salesmen only to live prospects 
who are scheduled for subsequent 
personal solicitation. Each piece 
has the representative's card in- 
serted. Hence, when he appears, 
the prospect knows at least his 
name. After three years’ experi- 
ence, Pontiac officers say this sys- 
tem “does the job.” Factory and 
dealers share the cost. 
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up. The first is somewhat general in 
character, as well as in direction, while 
the second is specific in both charac- 
ter and direction. 

The mass mailings this year con- 
sisted of two pieces which were mailed 
by the factory to 1,617,000 owners of 
low-price cars of certain vintage. The 


first of these was an eight-page roto. 


gravure paper called the 1937 Auto- 
motive Economy News.” This was 
of the pictorial news type, with em- 
phasis on the point that the new Pon- 
tiac costs only 15 cents a day more to 
buy than the next lower-priced cars, 
thus tying up with the company’s 
magazine and newspaper advertising. 
The second was a 16-page piece of the 
catalogue type, profusely illustrated in 
full color. Both were attractive, in- 
teresting, and packed with sales-pro- 
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ducing features. The second, in addi- 
tion, presented some competitive argu- 
ments in a logical and convincing 
fashion. 

Beginning early in February, these 
pieces were mailed out on a staggered 
plan that allowed time for salesman 
follow-up. Thus, if there were, say, 
1,000 prospects listed in one dealer's 
territory, only about one-third of these 
were circularized the first week, an- 
other third the second week, and the 
remainder the third week. Both mail- 
ings were handled in the same way. 

Cards listing the names of the pros- 
pects who received these factory mail- 
ings were mailed to the dealers for 
follow-up. 

This mass direct-mail campaign was 
conducted by the factory, comprised a 
part of its national advertising, and 
might be classified as being of the 
“shot-gun”’ variety, as compared with 
the cooperative personalized cam- 
paign which followed and which is 
of the “‘rifle-shot” type. Again, one 
is the preliminary barrage, the other is 
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FOLLOW THROUGH IS THE FORCE 
THAT GIVES DIRECTION TO ENcRcr 


> NOW'S THE TIME TO USE IT 
ih @ GREAT BIG Wer 
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Centralized Correspondence: Four years age Bird & Son, Ine.. East Walpole, Mass., 
abolished all shorthand in its offiee and installed some 60 Ediphones. All offieials 


now use dictating machines. Cylinders ¢ 


» picked up half hourly and carried to a 


central transcribing department where seven operators handle between 85 and 110 a 
day. Routine letters are ready for signing within two hours after dictation. Rush 
epistles get special attention. Only four additional operators are needed for a heavy 


increase in correspondence. 


Actual savings during the first year nearly balaneed the initial investment. Similar 
savings have been made each year since. Planned organization, further enables execu- 
tives and clerks to reord their ideas on “the spur of the moment.” 


the succeeding attack on a specified 
objective. 

The purposes of the personalized 
campaign, as explained by S. C. Bray, 
sales promotion manager, are three: 
To tell the live prospect exactly what 
he wants to know, to tie the individual 
dealer most intimately into the mov- 
ing force of Pontiac promotion, and 
to bring the qualified possible buyers 
face to face with a specific retail 
salesman. 

“We have given much study to 
direct mail and its follow-up,’ Mr. 
Bray said. ‘Mass mailings may be of 
a somewhat general character, but 
when we get down to making our 
appeal to the selected live prospect, we 
want to use copy that carries the most 
effective possible sales appeal. We try 
to tell him exactly what he wants to 
know. And what is that? Why, it is 
almost exactly what a competent sales- 
man would tell him in a personal in- 
terview. 

“It may be a fairly long story, too, 
but we reason that the prospect who 
is seriously considering the investment 
of several hundred dollars in a motor 
car wants to take plenty of time and 
to study the subject at considerable 
length before reaching a decision. He 
probably spends six or eight weeks in 
thinking the matter over, making 
comparisons, and learning all he can 
about the available products in his 
price class. We aren't afraid of giv- 
ing him too much to digest, provided 
what we give him is pertinent, for he 
has plenty of time to study the mate- 
rial in the privacy of his own home. 

“So we send him a comprehensive 
booklet, inviting him to, ‘Figure it out 
for yourself,’ and stressing the point 
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that Pontiac will give him the most 
for his money. This booklet presents 
Pontiac in the same way the salesman 
makes his presentation. 

“It also presents the salesman and 
the dealer. For inserted in slots of an 
inside page is an ordinary business 
card, bearing the name and address of 
the local dealer and the name of the 
specific salesman who will follow up 
this mailing later by calling in person 
on the prospect. 

‘The final battle for an order often 
becomes a duel to a decision—with 
two salesmen in the closing struggle. 
And in a high percentage of cases, the 
salesman with the best backing gets 
the order—sometimes without regard 
to the car he sells. 

“The right kind of start is very im- 
portant. The salesman who is prop- 
erly introduced—known by name— 
finds himself in a preferred position 
to make his proposition to his pros- 
pects. He doesn’t call on his pros- 
pects unknown and unexpected. He 
has already been introduced by his 
card which accompanied his direct 
mail, which the prospect has been 
studying. 

“We do not know of any type of 
printed salesmanship that has proved 
so productive of definite results. We 
have been following this plan for 
three years and we now know from 
experience that it does the job. The 
dealers and salesmen also know it and 
they express their opinion by using it 
more extensively than ever this year. 
The present campaign is just getting 
well under way, and we already have 
orders on hand totaling almost as 
many pieces as were used all last year. 
We expect to mail at least 2,000,000 


of the personalized pieces this year.” 

The first of the personalized pieces 
being used this year is a 32-page 
booklet, well illustrated and logically 
arranged to serve as a complete pre- 
sentation. It is a self-mailer to be ad- 
dressed in long-hand on the back by 
the salesman who will follow it up. 
Inserted in slots in page two is the 
salesman's card. 

The second piece is a colorful folder 
of novel design, entitled, ‘The Key to 
Value!” It is intended to show what 
Pontiac has, stressing the point that 
the purchaser gets so much more 
value for so little more of an expendi- 
ture. The “key” motif is carried 
throughout. The salesman’s card 
again is inserted in slots provided for 
the purpose. This piece is mailed in 
a plain envelope. 

In preparing to launch this per- 
sonalized campaign, the dealer is ex- 
pected to sit down with his salesmen 
and go over the prospect list, select- 
ing only those prospects who are to be 
called upon personally. He then 
makes out his order for the material, 
listing each salesman’s name and the 
number of pieces desired for each. 
The dealer is also provided with a 
record form for his convenience in 
controlling the mailings and follow- 
up. It is recommended that each 
salesman be supplied with 200 sets of 
the mailings for a 60- to 90-day cam- 


paign. 


Rifle. Not Blunderbuss Shots 


The mailing pieces, together with 
salesmen’s printed cards, are mailed to 
the dealer in bulk. It is expected that 
each salesman then will insert his card 
in each piece and handle his own mail- 
ings—under the supervision of his em- 
ployer, of course. 

The two pieces are ordinarily mailed 
about a week apart, but salesmen and 
dealers consider the individual circum- 
stances and use their own discretion 
in this. The important point is that 
the direct-mail is followed by a per- 
sonal call from a salesman who has 
already been introduced to the pros- 
pect by his card. 

This is a cooperative campaign, the 
expense of which is borne jointly by 
factory and dealers. 

Whether or not it is due to this 
well-planned advertising and follow- 
up, it is pertinent to add here that 
Pontiac has been making rapid gains 
ever since this plan was adopted. Ac- 
cording to C. P. Simpson, general 
sales manager, sales now are at the 
highest peak in the history of the com- 
pany and are currently running at a 
figure that is taxing the capacity of the 
factory, with the crest yet to come. 
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YOUR LETTERHEAD IS THE VOICE OF YOUR BUSINESS 


THE WELL-REMEMBERED VOICE... Perhaps when you were young you heard Mr. Bryan or 
Mr. Beecher, or another of the great orators of that day. Of what he said, you likely remember 
nothing, but of his voice, there remains a vivid memory. Oratory is old-fashioned, and quite un- 
necessary in these days of radio and public-address systems, but the voice of the speaker, more 
restrained and modulated, still maintains its hold upon you and reveals his culture and his back- 
ground. + So with the paper on which you write your letters daily, for paper 1: your voice in all 
written communications. It clothes your words and presents them. How well it discharges this 
important office is largely determined by the quality of the paper. Naturally the better the paper, 
the better your letters speak for you. Letter papers made from rags have a way of speaking with 


confidence and distinction; with that assurance that is born of quality. 


RAG CONTENT PAPER MANUFACTURERS 


122 East g2nd Street, New York 


FINE PAPERS FOR LETTERHEADS, LEDGERS AND INDEX RECORDS 


| THE BEST PAPERS ARE MADE FROM RAGS 
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a When completed, fold twice and seal with this flap. Be sure address is on outside \ 


by peeorsa, print or wots plaraly 


| Request to Van Norman for Sales Follow-Up 


N? 56436 


Keep a record of (his @umber 
and always refer to it in 
scorrespundeace. 


IMPORTANT: No envelope is required. 
Fill in this form as completely as pos- 
sible immediately after visit to pros- 
pect, fold, stamp and mail. These 
forms should be sent individually— 
not accumulated. 


Date of visit 


Has he seen 


Does he now have old equipment of this type? Yes___No____ What kind? 


Reasons for not placing the order at the time of your last call 


uf equipment demonstrated? 


a When jobbers run 
into a prospect who 
ent balks at the dotted 
line, they turn the 
names over to the Van 
Norman home office 
for mail solicitation. 
—— The procedure, _par- 
— tially standardized. 
a sells 40% of the ae- 
a counts which looked 


like duds. 


Letter Follow-up for Jobbers’ 
Prospects Sells 4 out of 10 


N an attempt to help jobbers of its 
automotive products to sell more 
of those unsold but desirable 
prospects, the Van Norman Ma- 
chine Tool Co., Springfield, Mass., 
two years ago inaugurated a follow- 
through plan that has consistently sold 
four out of every ten dealer prospect 
leads turned over to the company. 

Van Norman manufactures and 
markets automotive equipment and 
machine tools, and this follow-through 
activity pertains only to the former 
line, which is sold through automotive 
wholesalers. Company salesmen sell 
these jobbers but do not customarily 
do missionary work among dealers. 

However, the Van Norman com- 
pany desired to promote some plan 
to help these jobbers with difficult 
prospects without doing costly field 
work. 

The plan as worked out under Leo 
Hunderup, general sales manager, is 
to contact these prospects by planned, 
personal letters, the number depend- 
ing upon the size of the desired ac- 
count. Letters are tailored to each 
dealer, although there are certain para- 
graphs which are applicable to all and 
these are incorporated in most letters 
with a saving of time. They are 
mailed once every ten days and gen- 
erally each prospect receives four, 
each mailed with an attractive broad- 
side printed in color and featuring the 
company’s major products. 

After the mailings are completed, 
the manufacturer notifies the jobber 
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who contacts the dealer on the basis 
of the letters sent. 

Primarily, the personal letter di- 
rectly from the manufacturer is a 
source of some satisfaction to a dealer, 
for even the most hard-boiled prospect 
finds pride in a letter from a distant 
and a superior source. And, too, the 
strength of the manufacturer's printed 
message tends to increase the dealer's 
acceptance of the line. 

When the plan was first announced, 
jobbers showed some hesitancy in turn- 
ing over the names and addresses of 
their desirable prospects, simply be- 
cause it is human nature to withhold 
valuable information when it concerns 
our purses. Mr. Hunderup found that 
jobbers were willing to disclose this 
information, if they were promised 
protection for their lists, which ac- 
counts for the fact that Van Norman 
salesmen do not know any of these 
names and addresses. It is an activity 
between Mr. Hunderup and the job- 
ber. 

Data are turned in on printed, blank 
forms furnished by Mr. Hunderup’s 
office—forms printed on_ standard- 
sized typewriting paper so arranged 
that, when the data are recorded, the 
paper is folded twice and a gummed 
flap sealed, making the back of the 
letter its own pre-addressed envelope. 
(See illustration.) 

Data are highly detailed, so that 
Van Norman letters may be written to 
meet and overcome specific sale objec- 
tions. In addition to the prospect’s 


name and address with the name of 
the official to be addressed, the job- 
ber records the type of business— 
whether a garage, a bus company, a 
super service station, a highway de- 
partment, a fleet owner or a dealer. 
If he is a dealer, the kind of cars or 
trucks handled is recorded. 

Then there is listed the equipment 
for which he is a prospect, the type 
of equipment he is now using, the 
reasons why he has not been sold. If 
the jobber has quoted any figures for 
trade-in of old equipment or for time 
payments, these figures are included. 
There follows extended space for re- 
marks and a space for ‘‘your sugges- 
tions on how we can help,” wherein 
the jobber has an opportunity to tell 
how he thinks Van Norman can best 
address each prospect. 

A warning is printed in box forma- 
tion, cautioning ‘Give all details pos- 
sible. We want to help YOU get the 
order.” 

With this detailed data, Mr. Hun- 
derup can make each letter truly per- 
sonal, aiming at the prospect's point 
of resistance. It is this personalized 
angle that has made the Van Norman 
system of sales follow-up so success- 
ful. 

Each form, i.e., each request for a 
sales follow-up, bears a printed num- 
ber. All correspondence between the 
jobber and Mr. Hunderup is made in 
reference to these numbers. A _ pro- 
cedure which saves time and aids in 
filling the requests. 

The plan has been one of the fac- 
tors contributing to a 20% gain in 
sales. 


More good articles on direct mail sub- 


jects are scheduled for early issues of 
Sates Manacement. They include a 
story of the S. C. Johnson year-around 
plan for mail cultivation of prospects, 
more articles by R. R. Aurner who wrote 
“Five Reasons Why Our Business Letters 
Bore People to Death” (May 1 SM), and 
an article on the technique of handling 


salesmen by mail to win their coopera- 


tion, 
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Four Grade-A 
Sales Letters 


These specimens are from Sates MANAGEMENT'S “Sales Letter Round 


Re® 


Table” a service through which hundreds of companies 


monthly 
exchange ideas for handling sales problems by mail. 


Dear Mr. Blank: 
BEFORE -- a man marries -- 


He'll send the girl flowers and take her 
in a taxi to the theatre, and everything. 


AFTER -- the only "flour" she gets is Gold 
Medal. And she has to lug it home from the Cash 
and Carry in a twenty-four pound sack. 


Business is a lot like that. 


Firms spend much to make a man a customer, 
And then the best he gets is an invoice. 


We believe a concern should tell a customer 
his trade is appreciated -- and tell him often. 
That's why we're writing this friendly little 
letter, the first of a series of similar letters. 


Not to sell you -- but to tell you -- it's 
always a real pleasure to serve you. 


Cordially yours, 
(Signature) 


Speaking for -- 
KILLARK ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


Good Will Builder: A graceful way to thank a customer for his busi- 

ness and remind him of your continued willingness to serve. A good 

“header-offer” of lost, strayed and stolen accounts. Sponsored by The 
Killark Electric Manufacturing Co., St. Louis. 


Collector: (Left) This let- 
ter, sent to delinquent 
accounts, pulled a 78% 
response; that is, better 
than seven out of ten paid 
all or part of the money 
due. Direct, but lacking 
harshness. Sponsored by 
The No.wich Pharmaeal 
It's an art which he has acquired Co., Norwich, N. Y 
after many years of practice. 


Dear Mr. Doe: 


I have a friend who can make a 
request so gracefully that one is ac- 
tually ashamed to turn him down. 


I am not possessed of that art, 
but I would like a oheck for our ac- 
count in the amount of $110.00. Won't 
you help me out please, by sending it, 

k even though I am lacking in his un- 


odeausend Getting Inquiries: (Right) 
A very special technique is 
required in the writing of 
letters designed to develop 
leads. This one, opening 
with an anecdote, irresis- 
tibly pulls the reader along 
to a special offer. Spon- 


Thank you kindly. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signature) 


sored by R. O. Eastman, 
New York. 


For THE NORWICH PHARMACAL CO. 


Dear Miss Manning: 


An ancient oriental philosopher, I believe it was 
Confucius, once said, "The longest journey begins with 
the first step." 


Your decision to add FORMFIT to your corset depart- 
ment was the first step in what we believe will be a 
long, pleasant and profitable business friendship for 
both of us. 


We can see no object in elaborating on what our 
Mr. Parker has no doubt already told you about the FORM- 
FIT line, because, after all, it's not what we say about 
it as much as what you are able to do with it, that 
counts. 


It is our earnest desire to cooperate with you, and 
we want you to feel at liberty to call on us for assist~ 
ance with your problems, at any time. We. believe implio- 
itly that FORMFIT will “olick" in your store and we are 
willing to go a long way to prove that we're right. 


The order that accompanied Mr, Parker's notification 
was a dandy "first step" -- here's hoping that you'll take 
things "in stride" from now on! 


Cordially yours, 
THE FORMFIT COMPANY 
(Signature) 


P.S. The next time you are in Chicago, plan a visit to 
our offices on the Sth floor of the Commerce Building, 
508 South Franklin Street, -- we'd like to meet you per 
sonally, 


Off on the Right Foot: A first letter to a new customer that has 
directness and a certain convincing ring of sincerity that makes 
it click 100%. Sponsored by The Formfit Co., Chicago. 


Dear Mr. Jones: 


When I was in kilts my dad kept bees. I used 
to watch him take a little triangle of honeyoomb and 
fasten it in the center of one of the walls of the 
honey frame. 


That, he told me, was the "starter." The bees 
went on from there and did their stuff, They built 
their finished product to my father's specifications, 
Because the starter was correctly placed, the com- 
pleted comb of honey was nicely centered in its frame, 


My father never finished the job. He couldn't, 
The bees did. 


In all of life there are starters and finishers. 
It is important not to mix the functions, 


I have never "finished" anything in my life 
that I am aware of, But I have started many things 
that others have successfully carried on. 


That, today, is my specialized function -- 
starting things, laying plans, building foundations, 
Creative thinking, even dreaming if you please, for 


all worth-while acoomplishment must start with vis- 
ion. 


I have organized this function into a very def- 
inite and tangible business service described in a 
little booklet, MARKETECTURE. It is yours for the 


asking, without obligation of exposure to persistent 
follow-up. 


Yours very truly, 
(Signature) 
R. O;. Eastman 
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iy DYNAMIC DIRECT MAIL IDEAS 


IE, This broadside (top, A) to the medical profession, sponsored by E. R. Squibb & Sons, 

was a champion puller. Sent to both doctors and dentists, it brought back 49,000 return 
cards from the former group, 26,000 from the latter, The return card requested samples and 
further information about the product advertised: Tablets Dicalcitum Phosphate Compound 
with Viosterol Squibb. First page is devoted to a letter, printed in typewriter type, signed 
by L. H. Ashe, chief, Professional Service Department, setting forth the product’s values as a 
means for correcting dietary deficiencies in patients. The four-page folder (B), mailed to 
doctors in February, 1936, is still bringing in requests for samples and literature. More 
than 35,000 reply cards have been streaming into the Squibb home office. This piece. 
featuring Navitol and A B D G capsules, is four pages, letter-size, with the center spread 
featuring clear halftones of the packages. Because the purchase price ef almost all such 
products “sounds expensive,” price is handled thus: “Navitol for infants—prophylaxis 
against rickets with this new product costs less than $1 a month.” 


2. Peel, Denton, Palmer, Inc., of Boston, have developed a special printing process through 
| Which advertisers can make use of the hitherto wasted space on the backs of envelopes. 


The entire back of the envelope is covered with a picture in soft chalky colors which bleed- 
off at all edges: photographs, line or wash drawings can be used. The process can be used 
on any type of envelope, from cheap sulphite to kraft stock. Hormel is one big concern 
that has re-ordered several times. State of New Hampshire uses such an envelope to pub- 


licize its Winter sports opportunities; City of Cleveland, for its forthcoming exposition. 


3. Industrial catalogs are difficult to handle. but Continental Screw Co. has incorporated 

two new ideas in their latest one which make for easy quick reference. The first is a 
page indicator achieved through bleed color spots containing heads covering the various 
classes of screws and the page on which information about them is to be found. The page 
numbers themselves are handled in easily legible large figures on red circles at the edge of 
each page. Second feature is a cover which wraps around the Wire-O binding, which allow; 
the backbone to be used for an identification line and facilitates filing. Designed and 
planned by Rossi and Hirshson, New Bedford advertising agency, the catalog is handled 
throughout from a smart, modern advertising standpoint. Pertinent headings and lines are 
emphasized throughout with color; illustrations are completely informative. Halftones are 

P a used instead of wood cuts. 


4. Blue ribboners both (4-A & B), are the house organs of the Seattle office of Northern 

Life Insurance Co. “Northern Light” is a quarterly publication for policy holders; 

*Aurora Borealis,” a monthly promotion vehicle for the sales staff. Both are winners of 

awards of excellence plaques offered annually by the Life Advertisers’ Association. This 

is the second year that “Northern Light has been selected for No. 1 position in the national 

{ field. Last year, the organ won the award in competition with all companies entered, regard- 

less of size. This year, house organs were grouped in three classes, according to volume of 

business. The winning Northern Life publication was adjudged in Group 1—companies 

with $250,000,000 of life insurance in force. In judging the exhibits, consideration was 

given specifically to typography, art and physical appearance, copy and general effectiveness. 

the reply card included in “Northern Light” mailing of 50,000 brings an average of 10% 

returns, The sales message “post-carded” to policy holders varies with the issue, but adheres 

closely to the principle of tapping but one interest reservoir at a time, “Aurora Borealis” 

vives agents substantial and practical help to improve their standards of salesmanship—a 
quota chart ineluded in a reeent issue is shown in the illustration. 


= Realtors of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Utah and Wyoming yearly in conven- 


tion select the most effective and well-tailored piece of printed promotion used by a 
member during the year. Latest choice is this simple broadside, twice folded, from Hugh 
Russell, Ine. Seattle, promoting Blue Ridge, a subdivision of view home-sites. Suceinet 
marshalling of facts accounts in part for the No. 1 position of the pieee—data in lieu of 
“blurb”: also the faet that the piece has played a big part in an outstandingly suceessful 
development at low cost: Six cents each, in lots of 5.000. Inside spread shows sketches of 
eight homes, with architectural floor plans, brief descriptions. Main portion of copy em 
phasizes nearness of schools, transportation service, ete. and, especially, the exceptionally 
beautiful views commanded by homes in this area. Terms of purchase are clearly defined. 


= Douglas Leigh, who writes the contracts for many of the awesome electric spectaculars 


which make New York's Times Square so brilliant at night, sponsors this interesting 
bit of advertising via a blotter. It would be hard to find a better example of the ingenious 
use of a solid mass of black, with ten words of copy, where even the background is used 
to do part of the “telling.” The sales message has an unusually high remembrance value. 


Letterheads a la 1937: X-Pando in blue-grey, red and black, on Acceptance Bond: New Era, orange and black on New Era Bond; 
School for Fashion Careers with the large letters embossed, other type matter in royal blue on pale blue Hurd’s Bond. Ford, 
Browne & Mathews get an interesting effect with rough crayon lettering and crayon band—on pale ivory Trojan Bond, with the 
| word “Advertising” in deep orange; Selmer Flutes utilizes Strathmore’s new two-tone Double Deckle to produce a letterhead that 


stands out in any mail 


TTERLY out of keeping with 

streamlined products, smart 

packages, and modern adver- 

tising are the letterheads of 
hundreds of big manufacturers who go 
on using outmoded designs and 
shoddy papers for the letterheads 
which pour out of their offices every 
business day in the year. 

SALES MANAGEMENT recently 
gathered specimens of letterheads in 
current use by 1,000 manufacturing 
and distributing organizations, ana- 


Eaton’s “Letterhead Wardrobe”: 


lyzed them for style and general effec- 
tiveness, came out with less than 20 
which four staff editors agreed were 
entitled to be called exceptionally 
praiseworthy. 

With redesign of products and con- 
tainers going on apace in almost all 
industries, letterheads have largely 
been allowed to go to seed and to con- 
tinue in forms which would have been 
up-to-date at the turn of the century. 

In the analysis faults grouped them- 
selves into seven classes: 1. Too much 


EATON PAPER CORPORATION 
PITTSFIELD - MASSACHUSETTS 


soft chalky rose with grayish maroon for the spot behind the illustration; SALES MANAGEMENT'S own 
new letterhead gets dramatic value out of bold modern lettering—on Highway Bond, pale ivory. 


Does Your Letterhead Belong 
to the Horse-Car Era? 


copy crowded into the letterhead. 
2. Poor quality of paper or poor color 
—i. e., paper that will not take era- 
sures, has poor “‘feel,’’ presents a sickly, 
jaundiced or oyster-white complexion. 
3. The use of out-of-date type faces; 
and, closely allied, 4. Too much mix- 
ture of type faces—“‘patent medicine” 
advertisement effect. 5. Lack of style 
and character—design inoffensive but 
lacking what fashion editors call 
smartness. 6. As a result of two or 
more of the above faults, general old- 


Eaton Paper Corp. classifies letters according to the‘ type of message they are to convey, and fur- 
nishes suitable styles of paper for each. See text for description. 


IS HE CAREFUL? 


Addresses 100 Competitors in His Best Clothes 


Addresses 1000 Customers on Cheap Paper 


T ATLANTIC CITY this manufacturer addressed 

a hundred members of his trade association. 

lo live up to the dignity and standing of his com- 

pany, he appeared in new shoes, a custom shirt, and 
a perfectly fitting new hand-tailored suit. 

Every day this man’s company addresses (on 
paper) more than a thousand customers and pros- 
pects. Yet he never stops to notice that his paper and 
envelopes are of the very cheapest, least impressive 
character that can be bought. 

If you are in business or professional life fine 
paper is important to you. It supplies atmosphere. 
Your customers feel this atmosphere. What they feel, 
they believe. 

Fortunately, the cost of even Strathmore’s fine 


PAPER IS PART 
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papers is negligible. You can have the most widely 
used rag-content bond letter paper in America— 
STRATHMORE Highway Bonp—for less than 1 per 
cent more, per complete letter, than the cheapest 
paper you might buy. Even if you specify as fine a 
bond paper as can be made—STRATHMORE Parcu- 
MENT—the added cost, per letter, will be but 2.9% . 

We will gladly send you the Strathmore Letter- 
Cost Analysis audited by Certified Public Account- 
ants.With this useful analysis we will include liberal 


samples of Strathmore papers and envelopes-to- 
match for your use. Write for S-2 Samples today to 
Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. (Strathmore envelopes-to-match are made 


by OldColony Envelope Company, Westfield, Mass. ) 


} 


rw 


STRATHMORE 


Maker of Fine Papers 


OF 


THE PICTURE 


fashioned appearance, out of harmony 
with current pace of business. 7. Lack 
ol suitability to business the letterhead 
represents 

A logical approach to problem of 
furnishing adequate and appropriate 
letterheads for all business occasions ts 
taken by the Eaton Paper Corp. of 
Pittsfield, Mass. Eaton supplies its 
own offices with what it calls a “‘letter- 
head wardrobe,” the size and selection 
of paper and style for each piece being 
dictated by the type of message it is 
to convey. 

For the greatest volume of corre 
spondence, standard 81,” x 11” is used 
in two weights of bond paper. A 
slightly smaller sheet, a laid paper in 
white, topped by two narrow bands of 
vray, carrying the addresses of branch 
offices, is used for a large part of 
executive correspondence. Where a 
slightly less formal letterhead seems 
and where a sense of per 
sonal relationship between writer and 
recipient is to be maintained, a deckle- 
edge paper with laid design is pro- 
vided. 

The letterhead used for letters is 
714,” x 1014”, on a fine laid stock in 
white. This page iS topped by a nar- 
row black line surmounting the ad- 
dress and intersected by a reproduction 
of a fine writing desk. This paper is 


desirable 


‘““YOUR LETTERHEAD 


iS THE 
VOICE 


OF YOUR BUSINESS” 


The better the paper, the better 
the voice that carries your words. 
The best papers are made from 
rags and Crane’s Fine Papers for 
business and executive use are 
made from rags and rags alone. 
They speak for you with the ut- 


most confidence and distinction. 


Cramer. 


FINE PAPERS 


MADE IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
SINCE 1801 
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See how Northern Life 
redesigned the old letter- 
head and achieved a con- 
servative modern effect. 
The sketch of the com- 
pany’s building has been 
retained, but in the stark 
simplicity which charae- 
terizes current architee- 
tural drawing. Gone are 
the cloud effects, the 
old-fashioned lettering. A 
group of new designs was 
submitted to all company 
executives who chose this 
one by majority vote. 


used for answering consumer inquiries 
on letter writing etiquette. 

When the Maine Manufacturing 
Co., of Nashua, N. H., completely re- 
designed its line of ice boxes, Designer 
Robert Heller was quick to point out 
that not only the product itself needed 
redesign if the company were to com- 
pete more energetically against other 
ice box companies and against electric 
refrigeration, but all the company’s 
literature and its letterhead needed re- 
juvenation. Consequently, when the 
new line was placed before buyers at 
the National Association of Ice Indus- 
tries show held in New York last 
October preliminary to the 1937 sell- 
ing season, all promotional elements 
“matched.” Booklets and letterheads 
alike featured grey-blue as a color 
theme and all were handled in the 
same type face, Corvinus. No mauve 
decade letterhead remained to belie the 
announcement that the company was, 
offering a vastly better and strictly up- 
to-date product. 

An advertising agency account 
executive points out that many of the 
letterheads now being used are a hang- 
over from the days of the depression 
when, feeling the need for strict 
economy in the purchase of all sup- 
plies, many firms bought letterheads 
strictly on a price basis and gave little 
heed to their selling value. (In the 
SALES MANAGEMENT analysis we even 
found two or three letterheads which 
still carried the NRA blue eagle!) 
Now, with the decided trend toward 
quality in almost all lines, and the 
rapidly mounting sales of high priced, 


high-styled merchandise, such a letter- 
head is ludicrously out of key. 


For some types of companies that 
must make large mass mailings, a good 
bond paper may be impractical, but 
certainly for executive correspondence, 
and routine letters to all who influence 
purchasing, a quality letterhead is de- 
sirable. No company executive would 
call on a chain store buyer, let us say, 
in the baggy, tattered clothes he wears 
to work in his flower garden; why, 
then, send a cheap, poorly typed, 1906 
letterhead to carry the sales message 
you cannot answer in person? 

Many firms hesitate to attempt re- 
design of products because they enter- 
tain a fixed idea that anything new 
and smart must necessarily cost three 
or four times as much as the old prod- 
uct. This same notion holds, to a 
great extent, with respect to redesign 
of letterheads. An eye-catching, well- 
styled letterhead that will stand out 
in the mail and carry the same im- 
pression the sales manager himself 
would seek to leave if he called in 
person, can often be produced for so 
little more money that the added cost, 
when considered in proportion to 
added value, seems negligible. In 
many cases the elimination of one 
color will save enough to pay the 
extra cost of a good bond paper, the 
trend in modern letterhead design be- 
ing toward simplification. In other 
cases a tinted stock can be adopted to 
get color interest, with black only be- 
ing used in the processing. 

Does your letterhead belong to the 
horsecar era? 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


How Behr-Manning Cover 35,000 _ iechansising” “O° 


Let's see how ‘The Triangle” 


Dealers Once a Month at 2¢ Each 3S oh5 es sn 


space: A typical cover reproduces a 
sketch of a related-selling window 


Success of this simple 4-page mailer proves mailing pieces do — “iSplay idea from Hardware Age mag- 


azine; copy inside briefly urges deal- 


not have to be elaborate to pull—providing that they are helpful. ers to display oilstones with tools. 


OUSE organ editors are no- 
toriously melancholy people 
because they know from 
experience that the minute 
the boss gets an economy streak, 
their necks are the first to feel 
the axe. Most house organs are 
looked upon as fair-weather luxuries 
—nice to have, but not indispensable. 

It’s news, therefore, when a little 
sheet like Behr’s-Manning’s ‘‘Tri- 
angle’’ gets such a firm foothold that, 
in the words of A. J. Sidford, vice- 
president: “It's the one outstanding 
feature in our publicity and promotion 
work that everybody votes for every 
budget season.” 

“The Triangle” is a simple little 
sheet, usually four pages with one 
extra color, that puts on no airs, but 
knows exactly what its mission is 
with dealer prospects. It costs only 
about a cent a copy, with a cent to 
mail, and it goes to 30,000 to 35,000 
dealers (including perhaps 2,300 job- 
bers and their sales personnel) each 
month. 

“A few of our outside men have 
occasionally suggested that we ‘jazz’ 
it up a bit,’ Mr. Sidford told SALEs 
MANAGEMENT, “but all have been 
100% opposed to our giving it up.” 

The reason such a large proportion 
of house organs can be dispensed with 
without any great sense of loss is that 
they have no reason for being, which 
is clearly definable in terms of what 
the sales department is trying to do. 
Behr-Manning’s has. Sandpaper and 
oilstones are sold by most hardware 
stores, of which there are about 35,000 
in this country. The average store 
does not buy enough of both to per- 
mit of personal calls by Behr-Manning 
men. These have to be sold through 
the jobbers. 

Behr-Manning, wishing to keep 
their product, name and trade-marks 
uppermost in the dealer's mind, de- 
cided to attempt to accomplish this 
objective by monthly mailings to all 
dealers—mailings which took the 
form of ‘The Triangle.” 

“We decided,” said Mr. Sidford, 
“that we were not interested in a joke 
book. We wanted to put across, in 
addition to the broad objects, the con- 
viction of quality; to impart the news 
of new products; to feed the dealers 
practical sales ideas; and to do what 
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That's the technique. One simple 
idea. Usually a fundamental idea of 
good retail selling. Another issue 


THE TRIANGLE features a photo of the “Red Head 


Utility File,” comparative newcomer in 


siimaassine JAA a line 114 years old. Paragraphs in- 
— side tell what this tool is, what it’s 

good for; bid the dealer to display 

(BSOLUTELY FEREK-- it. (Quote: “Now, turning back to 
this sharpening Service that the farmer and his machine mower, 


show it to him this coming grass sea- 
son. The red handle is an advantage 
if dropped into the hay; it is so 
prominent it can’t be overlooked.’’) 
Still another issue pictures on its 
first page a counter display embody- 
ing a Crystolon Giant oilstone which 
the dealer can set up to offer a free 
sharpening service. The display was 
offered free with a small order of as- 
siieiee ear  act sorted best sellers in the Behr-Man- 
= ning line. With the display the 
dealer received a window sign an- 


boosts sales 


age” and 


good will 


TACKLE YOUR DIRECT 
ADVERTISING PROBLEMS 


@ Whatever your direct advertising prob- 
lem may be, let a specialist tackle it for 
you. At Donnelley’s you will find a sea- 
soned staff of merchandising men who 
have behind them a record for having 
created many outstanding direct adver- 
tising ideas and merchandising plans for 
leading national advertisers. 

Knotty problems in direct advertising 
and merchandising fields are our spe- 
cialty. We owe our growth to our ability 
to solve them quickly and completely. 
Let us solve your problem. 


THE ae DONNELLEY CORPORATION 


LA, 3 LE LWA 350 EAST 22ND STREET, CHICAGO 


305 EAST 45TH STREET, NEW YVORK * 1121 WALL STREET, LOS ANGELES 
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ANGE WORLD 


R CONTROL 


Science is dictator in the amaz- 
ing world behind the Nekoosa 
watermark. And control is the first and foremost law. Aspects of 
Nekoosa control cover such big things as a man-made lake thirteen 
miles around that delivers twenty-eight million gallons of pure water 
daily, and a huge forest of trees pre-selected for their superior fibre 
characteristics. From remaking nature on so gigantic a scale, Nekoosa 
control extends all the way to the microscopic examination of a 
single paper fibre. And in between, a host of men, materials, and 
machines is rigorously controlled for the single purpose of delivering 
scientifically-planned papers to you at prices permitting real econ- 
omy. More than that, every Nekoosa paper—NEKOOSA BOND, 
NEKOOSA MIMEO BOND, and NEKOOSA LEDGER—'s pre-tested 
before it leaves the mill to make sure it will meet every requirement 
of modern business. To tell you the fascinating story of this con- 
trolled world of paper, a novel word-and-picture book has been 
created, “The World Behind a Watermark.” \t will take you on a 
fascinating behind-the-scenes journey, and give you reasons aplenty 
for standardizing on Nekoosa Pre-Tested Business Papers and thé 
matching envelopes which are available in commercial sizes. For a 
free copy, mail coupon below. Attach it to your business letterhead. 


NEKO 0 SA PRE-TESTED BUSINESS PAPERS 


made by The Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Port Edwards, Wisconsin 
Specify..NEKOOSA BOND e NEKOOSA MIMEO BOND e NEKOOSA LEDGER 


Tell your secretary to attach this coupon to your business letterhead 


Gentlemen: Send me a copy of ‘THE WORLD BEHIND A WATERMARK.” 


NAME 


ADDRESS SM-6-1-37 
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nouncing the free sharpening service, 
booklets on ‘How to Sharpen,” and 
post cards and newspaper mats. 

Issues of “The Triangle’ are al- 
most always newsy or timely. A 
Spring number, for instance, reminds 
retailers that house cleaning will soon 
be in full swing and suggests proper 
abrasives for hardwood floors, very 
old floors, floors of soft woods, and 
special jobs. 

“The Triangle’s” proved usefulness 
in the Behr-Manning sales plan is 
evidence enough that direct-mail con- 
tacts with dealers need not be elabo- 
rate or expensive to be effective. The 
sheet’s very brevity is undoubtedly one 
reason it gets read—hardware men, 
like almost all small retailers, are 
over-busy. They want helpful ideas, 
not ballyhoo. 


*® MARCH 1937 & 
SHED MONTHLY BY TNE OWN BELL TRUEPHONE CO. 


 feorge pF 1424 Riverside 
Rood, lakewood. peered giumly forth from 
the dispose! plant where he wos siotoned 
on the west shore of Rocky River. it wos 
@cty to see thot George wos doing some 
very concentrated thinking. Rising woters 
during the night had completely surrounded 
the plont He wos wondering how he wos 
going to get his next meal. He phoned 
the boss, eaplaining the sitvetion ond 
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Gay Booklet Enclosure Makes 
Phone Bill Seem Less Grim 


“Hello!” is a bit of good news that 
arrives each month, with bad news— 
the service bill—at the homes of Ohio 
Bell Telephone subscribers. It sparkles. 
Deals with amusing anecdotes revolv- 
ing around telephone calls. Illustrated 
with thumbnail cartoons in two colors. 
An example of its pert style: 

‘Hello! is just a hardened old globe- 
trotter. And he never told us. After Mrs. 
Barton's letter in the January issue telling 
about ‘Hello’s’ monthly excursions to visit 
her friends in California, we learned from 
Mrs. Ortrud Eisele of 11602 Carolina Road, 
Cleveland, that her copy usually goes to 
Europe. But look what happened to one 
we sent to Mrs. M. R. Wohl of 1341 East 
Blvd., Cleveland. She thought relatives in 
Shanghai, China, would be interested, so 
away to the Orient went ‘Hello!’ 

“Arriving in China, he was elated to 
learn that the relatives there thought 
friends in India also would be interested. 
And when he steamed into Calcutta, he 
was positively amazed to learn that the 
friends there thought Mrs. Wohl, living in 
Cleveland, certainly would be _ interested 
also. Well, was Mrs. Wohl amused when 
a short time later ‘Hello!’ stepped sheep- 
ishly over the same threshold from which 
he had departed originally!” 
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(PREMIUM PRACTICE 


"sili WITHOUT 
ms B® MOVING FROM 
{YOUR DESK | 


Augmenting the power back of the 

pages of Premium Practice, the ser- 

vice rendered by the publisher to 

every advertiser is in itself a valuable 

T, ree help in lining up prospects and in 

HE trail that leads to the country’s ‘‘cream of the premium- counselling on all matters pertain- 

buying crop’—some 10,000 buyers—winds its way throughout ing to premium merchandising. 
the towns and hamlets of this vast country and involves “riding 


t 99 2 -. 4 . . 
he skyscrapers” in every city ‘Premium Practice 

; . ‘ . : 20 Lexington Av , New York Cit 
And, disregarding time and distance, there is also the matter of ee ee See 


admittance to each and every inner sanctum. 


Put Premium Practice on your sales staff! Admitted with a warm 
welcome everywhere, covering the market completely every 
month, this salesman with the lowest expense account and the 
greatest sales record in the premium field, will build business 
that you can direct from your desk. 


Let PREMIUM 
~ PRACTICE 


ADD TO YOUR SALES = AND PROFITS THE NATIONAL AUTHORITY ON 
PREMIUMS AND ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 
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While Coach Robert C. Zuppke (above) likes to 
paint . . . and Singer John Charles Thomas 


(below) races motor boats or plays golf. 
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How Do Famous 
Men Spend Their 


Leisure Hours? 


Survey among famous Americans in every field shows 


majority have at least one absorbing hobby which keeps 


strong the zest for life and work. 


BY PERCIVAL WHITE 
AND 


PHILIP 


Epiror’s Note: Most Sates MANACE- 
MENT articles are designed for that part 
of the reader’s life which is devoted to 
business. This one deals with leisure 
time—not with the leisure of consumers 
in the mass but with that of men who 
have achieved fame and success. The 
majority find that hobbies are tied up 
with their suecess—that all work and no 
play makes for dullness and an early old 
age. 

There may be sales significance in the 
fact that more than half of 200 famous 
men whose names were chosen in the 
main from “Who's Who” responded to 
the request for information about their 
hobbies. Some wrote letters of two, 
three. four pages. Messrs. White and 
Salisbury had nothing to sell to these 
men, but if they had had a proposition 
the “approach” step was hurdled easily. 

This is the 47th of a series of surveys 
made exclusively for SALES MANAGEMENT 
by the Market Research Corporation of 
(America. 

Photos from Pictures, Inc. 


BELIEVE that hobbies are the 
recourse of men who earn 
their livelihood at uncongen- 
ial or uninspiring work, such 
as storekeeping, banking, gambling, 
or being kings.” So says Rockwell 
Kent, the distinguished artist. 

Very few other people prominent 
in such worlds as business, the arts, 
politics, sport, stage and screen agree 
with him. Most famous men _ have 
avocations to which they apply them- 
selves with the same wholehearted 
concentration they give to their regu- 
lar work. 

Of course there are exceptions. S. 
S. Van Dine thinks that he probably 
is the only man in the world who 
hasn’t a hobby. Any one who de- 
votes all his spare time to a hobby 
is laboring under a narrowing and 
warping influence, he thinks. The 
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SALISBURY 


world is too full of worthwhile things, 
et cetera. 

So he has no hobbies. That is, he 
has no hobbies aside from: (1) Rais- 
ing and breeding chickens and fight- 
ing cocks, (2) a large kennel of 
thoroughbred Scottish terriers, (3) 
collecting Chinese ceramics, (4) 
building his own radio sets and fuss- 
ing with them constantly, trying to 
get contact with worse European and 
Oriental stations than he can _ find 
within a radius of a few blocks from 
his home, (5) making book on any 
known hazard, (6) spending hours 
inventing new gastronomic concoc- 
tions, (7) brandy tasting, (8) at- 
tending any important _ prize-fight, 
wrestling bout, bull fight, flea circus, 
or an ice-hockey, football or baseball 
game, (9) collecting volumes and 
records of criminology, (10) breeding 
and raising tropical fish, (11) auction 
pinochle—and, (12) writing detective 
stories. He cannot afford to have hob- 
bies because of his utterly foolish am- 
bition to cover the whole territory of 
life before arteriosclerosis sets in! 

Among prominent men, golf is 
the favored hobby, but fishing is not 
far behind. Painting ranks next, in 
a tie with hunting, gardening, and 
boating. Among the more unusual 
hobbies are the study of words by W 
C. Fields, Fred Waring’s collecting of 
toy orchestras ranging in size from 
one-eighth of an inch—made of steel 
—to eight inches—made of pipe 
cleaners, Norman Bel Geddes’ absorp- 
tion in working out war manoeuvres, 
Irvin S. Cobb’s collecting of relics of 
the American Indian, and the pas- 
sionate study of microscopy by Har- 
old Lloyd. (Cont. on p. 1088) 
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National Magazine umber One 
5 979. 576 Families 


N THE six months ended March 
I 31st, 1937, The American 
Weekly again surpassed all previous 
records, attaining an average 
weekly circulation of 5,979,576 
copies per issue. 

This dominant circulation, estab- 
lished for the period by reports of 
the 17 distributing publications to 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
far exceeds that of any other publi- 
cation in the world and emphasizes 
the position of The American 
Weekly as National Magazine 
Number One. 


An Impressive Audience 


Even in a nation callous to big 
figures, this huge family audience 
is impressive . . . commanding the 
interest and respect of alert mer- 


the Beast 


weekly publications in the national mag- 
azine field, as follows: 


Ancient Myths 


Beauty and nrerpreted bv 


amuni) Dulac 


The American Weekly . 5,979,576 
Saturday Evening Post 2,963,430 
Collier’s . 2,522,925 
Liberty : 2,372,449 
Literary Digest 677,323 
Time 631,238 


(Circulation figures for The American Weekly are for 
the six moiiths ended March 31st, 1937 ; for all other may 
azines the six months ended December 31st, 1936.) 


Nearly $600,000 per Week 


Each week these regular customers spent 
$597,957.60 for The American Weekly and 
the Hearst Sunday newspapers through 
which this magazine is distributed; $148,- 
171.50 for the Saturday Evening Post, 
$126,146.25 for Collier’s, $118,622.45 for 
Liberty, $94,687.70 for Time, and $67,732.30 
for Literary Digest. These figures are based 
on single copy newsstand prices for all pub- 
lications mentioned. 


Here is convincing evidence of an irresist- 


chandisers in all branches of trade. 

This great army of families... con- 
taining one-fourth of the people who read any English publication 
at all...are regular customers of one national magazine. 

This group of 5,979,576 buyers are regular customers of 
The American Weekly . . . just as hundreds of thousands are 
regular customers of Macy’s or Gimbels in New York, The 
Emporium or Hale Brothers in San Francisco, Marshall Field 
in Chicago, or Maison Blanche in New Orleans. 


5,979,576 Weekly Customers 

And these customers return week after week because they 
prefer the merchandise or service rendered by store or publi- 
cation. It is this principle which results in the large volume of 
business done by outstanding companies in every division of 
retail trade or consumer service, from restaurants to railroads. 

A restaurant succeeds because people like the food it serves. A publi- 
cation builds patronage when people prefer its editorial menu. On the 
record, the menu offered by the editor of The American Weekly is first 
among all publications. 

The latest available A. B. C. reports, reflecting in number of patrons 
the preference of readers, list the circulation figures of the six major 


Greatest 
Circulation 


in the World 


ible editorial formula . . . equally appealing 
to social leaders and stenographers, bankers 
and bookkeepers. It is this fact that dictates 
use of The American Weekly by the nation’s most successful advertisers. 


Where this Magazine goes 


The American Weekly is the largest magazine in the world. It is dis- 
tributed through the 17 great Hearst Sunday newspapers. In 627 of 
America’s 995 towns and cities of 10,000 population and over, The 
American Weekly concentrates 67% of its circulation. 

In each of 174 cities, it reaches better than one out of every 
two families 

In 144 more cities, 40 to 50% of the families 

In an additional 134 cities, 30 to 40% 

In another 175 cities, 20 to 30% 


... and, in addition, more than 2,000,000 families in thousands of other 
communities, large and small, regularly buy and read The American 


Weekly. 


eos Cock-A-Doodle-Doo! 

ae 

y) For the 3 months’ period— January Ist to March 31 st,1937 
(ZO the average net paid circulation of The American Weekly, 


5 | =a as reported to the Audit Bureau of Circulations by the 17 


Hearst Sunday newspapers through which it isdistributed, 
was 6,097,895, the highest average figure in its history. 
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‘*The National Magazine with Local Influence’”’ 
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The range of hobbies is so great 
that more than 50 were mentioned by 
100 famous men approached by the 
authors. As might be expected physi- 
cal hobbies and diversions received 
six Out of every ten mentions. 

Lawrence Tibbett is one of the few 
who fall in the all-work category, 
with no glittering exceptions such as 
the Van Dine list. ‘I have no 
hobby,” he tells us. ‘‘My work takes 
all of my time and it has all my inter- 
est. It seems to me that hobbies are 
indulged in by people who are trying 
to escape from something which is 
disagreeable to them—their work 
or their environment. Therefore, 
when one’s work is of consuming in- 
terest there is no time, or need, for 
a hobby.” 

But Mr. Tibbett cannot be said to 
speak for musicians. George Gersh- 
win has an absorbing hobby—painting 
—which he explains in these words: 
“Being a musician I use my hearing 
and the sense of sound to such a de- 
gree that it is a great pleasure and 
relaxation to make use only of my 
eyes and increase my sense of line, 
composition and color.” 


Crosby, Golf; Chrysler, Boats 


Deems Taylor says, ‘I would hard- 
ly call music my hobby, inasmuch as 
it’s my career—writing and radio talk- 
ing being simply the sidelines by which 
I make a living. My hobbies are: (1) 
Photography. I’ve been taking and 
developing pictures since I was 14 
years old. In recent years I have 
taken to making movies as well as 
still pictures. (2) Painting and mak- 
ing linoleum prints. (3) Carpentry 
and cabinet-making. I have built 
front porches, well houses, pump 
houses, play houses, etc., on my place 
in the country, as well as making 
bookcases, tables, chairs, and the like. 
I pursue all three hobbies when and 
as I find the time and place for them.” 

John Charles Thomas is both a 
golf and a boat enthusiast. Golf ap- 
peals to him as an excellent form of 
exercise, and boats because they give 
him an opportunity to spend his lei- 
sure hours out-of-doors, relaxing. He 
owns a large houseboat and several 
motor boats. 

Bing Crosby likewise has made 
golf his favorite hobby—good for the 
nerves, he says, and establishes friend- 
ly contacts. Rudy Vallee’s hobby is 
amateur motion picture photography, 
and wherever he goes the camera goes 
with him. He finds it an excellent 
method of keeping a personal record 
of places he has visited, of guest ar- 
tists appearing on his broadcast, and 
of anything interesting he sees on 
motor trips. 
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Walter P. Chrysler has a hobby— 
motor boating—which is closely allied 
with his business, and so does Bruce 
Barton, who admits to only one— 
reading. Joseph P. Day, the auction- 
eer, collects Ghiordes prayer rugs. 
The cynical may find a connection 
there between work and_ hobby. 
Eugene Grace, head of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., is one of the many who 
find golf the ideal hobby. 

Curtis B. Dall, well-known as a 
late member of the “royal family’ and 
also as a successful business man, 
ranks in the group with S. S. Van 
Dine for the greatest number of 
hobbies—ten of them. They are: 
Duck and snipe shooting, salmon fish- 
ing, skiing, squash racquets, singing 
barber-shop ballads and playing them 
on the piano, thumbing a guitar, 
playing the harmonica, drawing pic- 
tures of wild ducks, and pitching 
horseshoes. 


Photo 
by 
Pictures, Inc. 


J. Edgar Hoover, “boss 
of the G-Men,” had 
been indulging his 
love of fishing the 
day this picture was 
taken, but he has two 
other hobbies— base- 
ball and the collecting 
of antiques. 


ee 


Among Washington's political fig- 
ures the most publicized hobby is the 
President’s absorbing interests in 
stamps and ship models. His stamp 
collection was started by his mother 
and the President took it over at the 
age of eight. Until a few years ago 
it was a general collection. Now he 
has narrowed it to stamps of the 
Americas, and specializes in stamps 
of Haiti, Santo Domingo and the 
West Indies. He has about 20,000 
specimens. 

Vice-President Garner enjoys most 
going off to the woods with a friend 
or two for several days of hunting and 
fishing. J. Edgar Hoover, top G-man as 
Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 


vestigation, has three hobbies—fishing, 
collecting antiques, and baseball. This 
love of fishing is shared by Gifford 
Pinchot, ex-governor of Pennsylvania. 
Usually very articulate, he says, 
“There isn’t any reason why, except 
that I love it.” 

Golf is the favorite Washington 
hobby. M. S. Eccles, Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, gives these 
talking points for it: Exercise, fresh 
air, sunshine, beautiful surroundings, 
pleasant associations, and complete 
relaxation. 

W. C. Fields buys two copies of a 
new dictionary and new thesaurus each 
year—one for his home and one for 
his studio dressing room—because of 
his interest in words, their derivations, 
meanings and usages. 

Jack Benny likes golf—‘just be- 
cause,” he says. | 
that no other hobby equals fishing 
for genuine relaxation. 


A close associate of Eddie Cantor 
says that the comedian’s only hobby 
is work—and more work. “At least 
I know of no other,” says his secre- 
tary-manager. ‘When you reach the 
top in the theatre world, as Eddie has, 
you have to work to stay there. Mind 
you, I speak of the theatre only. Many 
other men, equally well known, may 
hire others to handle much of the de- 
tail for them. Not so Eddie. He 
must think, plan, direct and act. He 
is his work and he loves it as much 
as any hobby. He must. Think of 
the entertainment he gives as a trans- 
fusion of humor. He’s got to love 
his work to do that.” 

(Continued on page 1114) 
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top Carrying Customers - - Cash Their Accounts 


A\VEID, we'll have to turn down the Miller 

contract, but I hate to doit. We simply 
can’t finance that additional production now, 
unless we get new capital... .”’ 


“Man, you’re crazy. We can’t pass up a 
deal like that. We won’t need new capital. I 
think I know the way out. Meet me at the 
elub this afternoon. Ill tell you about it 
while we’re playing.”’ 


THAT AFTERNOON 


**So you see, Jim, there’s $80,000 in good quick 
assets on our books. Hoagland says Commercial 
Credit Company will give us the cash in 24 hours. 
And what’s more we can cash our open accounts 
and discount our purchases, as fast as we ship.” 


**The way you’ve put it, it sounds swell. But how 
about the discount rates? I’ve always had an idea 
that accounts receivable financing cost plenty. 
Isn°t it going to cut into our profits pretty deep?”’ 

“Wrong again, Jim. I’ve checked on that, too. 
Look. Suppose everyone that owes us came into 
the office tomorrow and offered to pay in full if 
we'd give them a discount. Wouldn’t you do it?” 
**Like a shot. Don’t be foolish.” 


“Well, there you are. Commercial Credit 
Company financing won’t cost any more 
than that... probably be less, when you 
get the exact figures.”’ 

**Ed, we'll doit. Call them tomorrow. If 
Hoagland is so strong for their service after 
using it for a year I’m satisfied. After all, 
we’re manufacturers. Why should we be 
bankers for the people we sell? From now 
on, we will extend credit to them and then 
sell the open accounts.”’ 


manufacturers, wholesalers and dealers who 
recognize the advantages of flexibility, and 
convenience for either temporary require- 


TT HANDICAP of limited working capital 
can easily be overcome in most instances 


by intelligent use of one of the many modern 


NEW YORK 
JUNE 1, 1937 


forms of financing offered by Commercial 
Credit Company. Our accounts receivable 
and our instalment financing plans are 
widely used today by forward-looking 


ments or year-round use. If it would help 
you to liquify your receivables ... write 
for full information or an interview. All 
correspondence is confidential. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


BALTIMORE 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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ou can confirm this fact with your 


Profits 

are higher in the 

Country Gentleman 
Market because: 


Carry active bank accounts 


a hen baci anna ts Mikal tuaccare 1. Prices—and people—are more stable. 2. Volume 

Centiaman enbectiees wie act weed per sale is greater—overhead lower. 3. Competition is 

out af Hambure 1 Gad many are cur cleaner; there are fewer high-pressure “deals.” 4. 

comers of this bank. ia fact over GO ver Good rural stores buy in larger quantities than most , ‘6 9: 

pan ey nae ana. ue we parcial city stores. 5. The CONTROL FAMILIES influence all the Would be “tops” if he sold 

here, and that the list represents the other rural families and in themselves represent the them all “A great many of the peo- 

better class of people in the commun- most profitable class of trade. ple on ge - are “7 | — 

fog ) : . customers of this store. If I couk 

R om — * at ni ident, Lows Which part of Rural America sell the rest of them . . . | would have 
eee mains do you know best? the best clothing business in North- 


west Missouri.”—W. J. Montgom- 


ery, Montgomery Clothing Co, 


Marvville, Mo. 


If you want the word of retailers on 
Country Gentleman’s CONTROL 
FAMILIES from some particular sec- 
tion with which you happen to be more 
familiar, write Country Gentleman 

and ask for it. 


They set the pace 
for their neighbors 
“Your subscription list 
for Butler, Indiana, is 
just top-notch. After 
looking at it, I can see 
why such companies as 
International Harvester 
and Coleman Lamp use 
Country Gentleman in 
advertising. This list 
goes to the leader type 
of farmers in this com- 
munity. I mean by that, 
the type of farmer that 
sets the pace for his 


neighbors in his tarming 90% rated excellent credit “Your Country Gentleman subscribers around 


Feed man rates 
them good farmers 
“T have looked over your 
list of Country Gentleman 
subscribers through the 
Warrenton, Virginia, Post 
Office. I find most of them 
good representative farm- 
ers of this section and | 
do business with most of 
them on the list.”,>—W. W. 
Gulick, Mid County Feed 
Stores, Warrenton, Va. 


activities.” —Wm. Mutz- here are the ‘cream of the crop.’ I have checked the list and believe that 90% of the 
feld & Sons, Hardware, farmers on it should be rated excellent credit. We are selling tractors and equipment 
Butler, Ind to a number of them.”—F. H. Wilke, Farm Equipment, Harvard, IIL. 
4 
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own retail outlets 
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The importance of Country Gentleman's 
CONTROL FAMILIES is being consist-— 
ently emphasized to manufactur- 
ers and retailers in The Saturday 
Evening Post 


and trade 
publica-— 
tions. 


OF RURAL 
AMERICA 


ARE THE KEY 
TO 40% OF ALL RETAIL SALES 


ORTY per cent of all retail sales made in 

America are directly influenced by an 
easily reached, nation-wide, high-profit group 
of CONTROL FAMILIES. 

Who are they? Why are they CONTROL FAM- 
1L1Es? They are the families of the leading 
agriculturists, merchants, bankers and pro- 
fessional men of Rural America. They are 
CONTROL FAMILIES because, in rural communi- 
ties especially, the rank and file looks to peo- 
ple of their calibre for guidance. 

These CONTROL FAMILIES are easily reached 
because they have a common interest in agri- 
culture and because they read agriculture’s 
leading magazine, Country Gentleman. 

Obviously, these CONTROL FAMILIES are 
extra profitable to sell. They buy more. Their 
credit rating is high. Retailers cater to them. 
They set the pace for other people. In fact, 
they determine brand popularity and living 


OUNTRY 


Seventy per cent of all Country Gentleman 
readers own homes. This compares with a 
national average of 46.8% —and with an aver- 
age of 52.4% in all pla es under 2,500. 


habits for 40 per cent of the entire national market. 

Extensive heaping up of advertising in general 
publications will not stir these CONTROL FAMILIES 
to the belief and action that is induced by a publi- 
cation specifically their own. Country Gentleman— 
the publication that is first with the CoNTROL 
FAMILIES of 40 per cent of the entire market— 
should be one of the first in any national advertis- 
ing plan. Country Gentleman, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENTLEMAN 


FIRST with the CONTROL FAMILIES of Rural America 
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A Sales Control Plan to Cut the 
Guesswork Out of Production 


An adequate sales record system heads off two important manu- 


facturing contingencies: 


\ state of overproduction in’ which 


stocks must be dumped at a cut price, or a situation where the 


factory hasn't provided enough goods to take care of customer 


demands promptly. 


The fifth of five articles.* 


BY G. ALBERT LANG 
Department of Customer Relations, 
Rice-Stix Dry Goods Le. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


ENSATIONAL retail advertise- 

ment headlines often read 

something like this, ‘‘Manufac- 

turer's Overproduction Sale.” 
Contrariwise, one sometimes hears the 
remark, “If we had made 1,000 doz- 
ens more of those shirts we could have 
sold them all.’’ Salesmen occasion- 
ally say, “I sold 50 dozens of that 
shirt, but the house couldn't ship 
them. This has happened several 
times to some of my customers, and I 
have lost accounts through it.’’ Every 
time this happens somebody must bear 
a loss. 

Refer to recent numbers * of SALES 
MANAGEMENT for copies of the forms 
and the breakdowns which are the 
basis of the sales control plan I have 
been discussing. Those same figures 
will give you a very definite basis for 
production, buying, and selling. 


Blueprint of Where and How 


For the sake of clarity I repeat that 
the merchandise breakdown figures 
which show what each customer has 
bought are on the back of the cus- 
tomer cards, and the total amount of 
each kind of goods sold in every town 
is on the back of the town card. Now, 
another summary made from the town 
cards will tell you, by quarters, or sea- 
sons, the amount and the kinds of 
merchandise sold in each salesman’s 
territory. By the simple addition of 
all the salesmen’s sales, broken down, 
you may have the sales by states, sales 
division, and the total for the whole 
sales area of your business. 

From these facts you may know 
very definitely just where, and how 
much of each type of your merchan- 
dise was sold. These facts are a defi- 
nite guide for buying materials for the 


* Other articles by Mr. Lang appeared 
in SM for the following dates: February 
1, March 1, April 1 and May 1. 
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manufacture of your own products, or 
for the purchase of manufactured 
merchandise. By having these facts 
you will avoid possible heavy losses 
through overproduction, or the loss of 
sales because not enough was manu- 
factured. 

Applying the same type of analysis 
to the production of division sales 
managers and salesmen, comparison 
again comes into play. Although their 
territories adjoin, and are almost iden- 
tical as to potentiality, Salesman No. 1 
has sold every line of merchandise; he 
has been particularly successful with 
the branded and profitable lines. His 
sales of your own manufactured lines 


Veteran: Hal Sheer, former gen. s.m. of 
Phileo Radio & Television Corp. of 
N. Y., has been appointed general man- 
ager. Identified with the radio industry 
for over 15 years, he joined Philco in 
1932 as s.m. of the N. Y. division. Two 
years later he stepped into the post he 
now vacates. 


extremely _ profitable—stand _ far 
above the sales of Salesman No. 2. 
Possibly No. 2 can explain why this is 
true, but, all things being equal, it is 
a safe conclusion that he needs coach- 
ing and training, or that he is not the 
right man. There can be no alibi. 
The explanation, or the coaching, or 
the change should produce a greater 
volume of business from territory No. 
2. Salesman No. 2 might be making 
his sales quota in dollars and cents, 
but not in types of profitable merchan- 
dise. 

Now let us suppose a meeting of 
merchandise managers, sales managers, 
and salesmen. Sales comparisons are 
made, and we find that the territory 
of Salesman No. 2 is farther in the 
southern section, and that shipments 
of his orders go out several weeks 
later than those of the more northern 
territories. His total sales of certain 
lines of merchandise show a smaller 
volume than they should show. Asked 
the reason for this, he counters with 
the statement that his order book cop- 
ies show signed orders for greater 
quantities of those goods. The house 
could not ship his orders because the 
goods were all sold out before it be- 
came time for his shipments. Back 
orders were filled too late; his cus- 
tomers cancelled their orders and 
bought elsewhere. The blame for that 
loss lies upon the management, or 
upon the production manager. 


Cutting Out “Too Much” 


On the other hand, if the produc- 
tion manager had made too much of 
that particular type of merchandise, he 
would have made a bad guess and he 
would still have been blamed for the 
overproduction and the loss. 

This same process applies to the 
jobbing department for which items 
are bought from outside manufactur- 
ers. Buying too heavily leaves an 
overstocked condition, and vice versa; 
either cause losses. 

Knowing just how much of certain 
goods were actually sold during the 
previous year or season leaves little 
doubt as to what can be done dur- 
ing the next period. Men can be 
given quotas to equal the previous 
period plus a per cent of increase, and 
their sales can be provided for know- 
ingly. 

By a breakdown of the types of 
merchants sold by each salesman one 
sees just how each salesman works, 
and the types of merchant he prefers 
to work with. Then by another break- 
down of non-customers—prospective 
well-rated merchants in your lines— 
you see how many merchants of every 
type in each salesman’s territory are 
not being sold or solicited. By com- 
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AN SCIENCE 
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T—VOL, XXIX, NO, 92 


Trotzky Trials and After La 


MONITOR 


PACIFIC LDITION 
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When Big News Breaks, 
Monitor Readers Know 


WHY 


Events that make headlines are but surface indica- 
tions of currents flowing beneath. Spot news as it 
affects world progress is the result of deep forces 
moiling and fermenting, unnoticed by superficial 
observers. 

The Christian Science Monitor continually un- 
covers these hidden currents for the information of 
its readers—as in the article on Russia, printed 
March 16. Thus Monitor readers are prepared to 
understand the meaning of events which take the 


nen 


€Vision |! 


uninformed by surprise—often to their bewilderment 
and confusion. 

Because of the Monitor's exposition of news, men 
and women of greater than average appreciation 
turn to its pages for reliable reports of all world 
affairs. 

Such people are unusually responsive to news 
of merchandise. They constitute an audience to 
which any advertiser of merit may profitably 
address his messages. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


A Daily Newspaper for All the Family 
Published by 
The Christian Science Publishing Society 
One, Norway Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 500 FIFTH AVENUE 


Other Branch Offices: Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Miami . . . London, Paris, Geneva 
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SPOT YOUR PROFIT-ZONE WITH 


OHIO'S SALES TAX FIGURE 


market. 


@ Actuai sales records from ALL of Ohio's 
276,000 retailers will help you advertise 


more effectively to the nation's 5th largest 


CCURATE sales planning, in- 
A telligent selection of profitable 
markets, scientific methods in buying 
advertising—are all accomplished by 
the use of the Plain Dealer’s sales 
facts. 


Here is the first authentic record 
of sales ever made. The total and 
per capita retail sales volume of 
every county, city, town and rural 
area is revealed. This data is broken 
down by types of stores so that the 
definite dollars and cents volume of 
every major retail classification is 
now known. 


What Ohio Market Ranks Next to 
Cleveland in Retail Sales? 


These sales tax figures reveal an 


RETAIL SALES VOLUME 


MYGG VQ ASS 


amazing fact. 26 counties surround- 
ing Cleveland—containing no cities 
over 45,000—form the second largest 
market in Obio. These 26 counties, 
part of the Compact Cleveland Mar- 
ket, have an annual retail volume of 
225 million dollars! Before the Plain 
Dealer’s sales tax study, this volume 
was unknown. There is only one 
economical avenue to them. They 
are included—at no extra cost—with 
the Cleveland coverage of the Plain 
Dealer. 


Write us—or our national repre- 
sentatives, John B. Woodward, Inc. 
—for these sales tax figures today. 
They show the way to greater sales 
in Ohio. 


20.8% State of Obio petted 
of Ohio's Volume AR EA came 
48 Weeks—1935 
@ Cuyahoga (Cleveland).......- $331,318,809.80 
@ 26Counties(AdjacenttoCleveland). 225,640,427.04 
Hamilton (Cincinnati) .....+- 177,784,083.48 
Franklin (Columbus) .....++- 120,711,937.27 
pont an Reems (UeeEe s.c.scescinas 102,352,694.37 
| GREATER @ Summit (Akron) .......-06- 94,571,288.26 
CLEVELAND Montgomery (Dayton).......-+ 77,575,294.36 
@ Stark (Canton) ....+ + ee eee 58,830,542.02 
26 @ Mahoning (Youngstown). ..... 56,852,889.81 ‘ 


ADJACENT 


COUNTIES Grand total for state . . . 1,594,296,114.11 
of Ohio's Volume 
a okt% 3.6% 
i of Ohio's Volume # Ohio's Volum 
| SUMMIT rs 1 po 2 - < 
COUNTY | STARK | MAHONING 
ame couNTY | | COUNTY 
(Canton) | (Youngstown) 
L. | EEN ee ae | Rare Rate oa | SERRE SRE 
[5 331,318,609 80 $225,640,427.04 $94,571,288.26 $58,830,542.02 $56,852,689.81) 


Total for above . . . . . .$1,245,637,966.41 


Y 
The Compact Cleveland Market 
$767,213,956.93—48.2% of Ohio's retail sales 


Cleveland 
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parison you now have a very complete 
picture of the section thus analyzed 
and you know how each man is han- 
dling his own territory. 

The chart or breakdown will show 
varying bare spots in most of the ter- 
ritories, with possibly one or two 
showing fairly full sales in all lines, 
types, and towns. That would indi- 
cate that one man is doing a thorough 
job in his territory, while others work 
among only two or three types of mer- 
chants, and with only a few of your 
lines of merchandise. In other words, 
some men are working thoroughly, 
while others are hitting only the high 
spots, yet every one may be selling 
his dollars-and-cents quota. You are 
particularly interested to know who is 
selling your profitable lines, and where 
they are being sold. You want to 
know how much of those lines has 
been sold, and the potentiality of sale 
during the next period. 

From all that I have said about this 
Customer Control system, you may 
have gathered the impression that 
there is a great lot of work connected 
with it, and that it is quite compli- 
cated. Very much the contrary is true. 
This work is simple and easy to under- 
stand. It is necessary only to plan 
carefully. Let me repeat that the rec- 
ords on 25,000 accounts and prospec- 
tive customers, as 1 have described 
them in this series of articles, can be 
kept up to the minute, quarter for 
quarter, by five girls—with the entire 
cost paid out of savings. 


Only a Small Staff Needed 


Naturally, the man best fitted to run 
this Department of Customer Rela- 
tions would be one who has vision; a 
combination man, so to speak. A 
credit man who is customer and sales 
conscious, one who is a very good let- 
ter writer, would be the ideal man for 
the work. The girls should know 
something about bookkeeping, and 
Operate typewriters and computing 
machines. One or two of them should 
be good stenographers as well. 

When we know what we are doing, 
we don’t need to guess. Isn’t it of 
greatest importance in any business to 
know the full facts about its sales? I 
have given you the basis for that 
knowledge in this series of articles. 

When you know that you know, 
then nobody can tell you anything dif- 
ferent, and you'll do many things that 
you hadn't thought of trying. And 
when your salesmen know that you 
know, they will try—and do—many 
things to gain new objectives. When 
your customers know that your organi- 
zation thinks enough of their patron- 
age to make special efforts in their di- 
rection, they will be appreciative. 
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Which “Half” Do! 


YOU Want ? 


lf MEN buy your product for 
themselves or their families . . . 
for their active, costly, outdoor- 
sports "half"... or their social, 
business, property-owning, good- 
living "half" . . . YOU can sell 
market of 627,683 
sportsmen-gentlemen . . . readers 
of HUNTING & FISHING and 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN ... 
by telling them YOUR sales story 


in our advertising columns. 


our man 


Meeting YOUR product in our 
pages . . . in their own favorite 
hobby magazines . . . is just 
like meeting a friend of a friend 
of THEIRS in their own home. 


The cost, per sales-contact, is 
lowest in all the prosperous out- 


door field. 


HUNTING 


AND 


FISHING 


e AND e 


NATIONAL 


SPORTSMAN 


BOSTON * NEW YORK * CHICAGO 


° 
Ad Campaigns 
(Continued from page 1063) 

Actually, they are different models at 
the second appearance, six inches long. 
Vanishing behind another hill, they 
are replaced by 12-inch models, com- 
ing closer toward the spectator. Proper 
perspective is maintained. 


A freight train rumbles slowly 
across the scene, and a streamline 
train quickly overtakes it. As they 


boats float down 
Suddenly a police siren 
wails, and a speeding auto swings into 
view, followed closely by a motorcycle 
cop. The speeder, passing in the 
foreground, swerves sharply around a 
slower moving car and narrowly 
misses another coming from the op- 
posite direction. 

A fourth car pulls into the filling 
station and the lights are dimmed. On 
the white clouds of the darkened sky a 
four-minute movie is projected. It 
illustrates the services offered drivers 
at S-V stations. 

As might be expected, so elaborate 
an exhibit required plenty of planning 
and skilled craftsmen. Henry Drey- 
fuss designed it; Edward Heckler 
Burdick, of the Diorama Corp. of 
America was in charge of construc- 
tion. 

Wheat fields are made from strands 
of manilla hemp. After long experi- 
ment, the tiny trees, and foliage of the 
background were made of steel wool, 
Bull Durham tobacco, and Cream of 
Wheat. Several woodpiles consist of 
pieces of match sticks. Specialists in 
lighting, perspective, mechanical ani- 
mation, modeling, as well as an archi- 
tect, a painter, and a sculptor, had a 
finger in the diorama pie. They pre- 


pass out of sight, 
the river. 


| pared a dainty dish. 


| 
| 
| 


PHILADELPHIA * SAN FRANCISCO | 
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F latterers 

Lever Bros.’ Life Buoy soap should 
be highly complimented at the manner 
in which rivals are imitating the fam- 
ous B.O. theme. Cashmere Bouquet 
soap has for long copy-catted with 
such phrases as “Don’t risk losing 
love! Bathe with Cashmere Bouquet 
before every date. . . . This lovelier 
way to avoid offending.” Benton & 
Bowles are responsible. 

Now Procter & Gamble, through 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert agency, 
boldly lifts the identical words in 
newspaper copy for Lava soap: “He 
thought he was safe . . . But his 

ody odor soap failed. . Unlike 

other so-called ‘body odor’ soaps that 
merely disguise perspiration odors 
with a medicinal scent, Lava works on 
an utterly new principle.” 

Proof of ‘how Lava checks cause of 
body odor where other soaps fail’ is 


supplied by pictures of ‘‘underarm 
hair, magnified 50 times.” A_ hair 
washed with ordinary soap resembled 
a knobby twig. One washed with 
Lava’s pumice-lather is knobless, be- 
cause the “finely-powdered pumice re- 


moves every trace of perspiration 
scum. 

In spite of these newcomers. at- 
tempting to squat on Life Buoy’s 


claim, the public will doubtless con- 
tinue to associate B. O. with L. B., for 
Lever Brothers and the J. Walter 
Thompson agency are not relaxing 
their efforts. 


Schenley Dares 

Perhaps an executive of Schenley 
Products Co. has heard of that New 
England eccentric “Sir Timothy Dex- 
ter who in the 18th century literally 
sent coals to Newcastle. They were 
anthracite coals, a novelty in the fam- 
ous British mining town, and Dexter 
made a pretty penny. At any sate, 
Schenley is shipping whisky to Scot- 
land. It’s Golden Wedding rye 
whisky, so it, likewise, may unclasp 
the Scotch sporrans. The shipment, 
says Schenley, is “the first of Amer- 
ican rye to Scotland since prohibition 
went into effect’’ 17 years ago. 

Meantime, an ad budget of $6,- 
200,000 has been set aside for this 
country. About $4,500,000 will be 
spent in magazines and newspapers, 
the remainder in point of sale material 
and other media. Sales volume is ex- 
pected to reach $100,000,000 next 
year. Brown & Tarcher and Lord & 
Thomas divide the Schenley brands. 


Macy Modesty 


R. H. Macy, Manhattan department 
store, continues its policy of cold 
shouldering national, _ price-fixed 
brands and highlighting its private 
brands, though rivals gnash teeth 
mournfully. Recently it made a sub- 
tle bid for Consumer's Research de- 
votees with newspaper copy that is in 
the mould prescribed by CR: 

“Prophylactum is a mouth-wash pre- 
pared in our own laboratory. . . . It 
contains no magic whatever. 

Will perform no romantic miracles. 

. . We are informed by medical 
authority that any mouth- wash strong 
enough to keep the mouth free of 
germs would be so strong that it 
would injure the mouth. . Mild 
and temporary antiseptic potentiality. 
. . « No impossible claims. Just a 
good mouth-wash.” 

Those phrases, we contend, ought 
to meet with three rousing cheers from 
the consumers faultfinding organiza- 
tions. We approve of low-pressure 
selling also, and wish national adver- 
tisers would indulge in it oftener. 
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DALLAS—First in 
Texas and High |; 
Among Nations 
Trade Marts 


First in Texas 


—*in effective income per family (4th in U. S.) 
— in income per capita (Sth in U. S.) 


—*in buying power index (4th in U. S.) 

et ¢@ i (counties with cities of 10,000 or more} 

The above, from Sales Management's newest annual survey 
of buying power. Below, some rankings of our own (any- 
body’s) taken from a simple analysis of U. S. population 


census and reports of U. S. Dept. of Commerce and Federal 
Reserve banks. 


—in retail sales per capita (Sth in VU. S.) 

—in bank debits per capita (9th in U. S.) 

—in wholesale sales per capita (4th in U. S.) 
*Dallas County ratings 


HY does a city, thirty-third in population, 
rank so high in buying power? The answer 
is in the Dallas trade territory—those prosperous 
37 counties of Northeast Texas which look to 
Dallas as their metropolis. From the world’s 


greatest oil fields come to Dallas citizens 
millions of dollars in oil royalties and for 
leases . . . also for oil field equipment . . . 
and for “luxury” commodities. Also, agricul- 
tural dollars. 


Market News- 


"Texas? Mojo The Dallas Morning News 


Texas’ 
Leading 

Ad vertising 
Family 


A most remarkable service-coverage is given 
to the Dallas trade territory by members of 
this “‘family’’—practically a continuous serv- 
ice by printed word and by air. Every day, 
every hour, one or more units of this family 
is an invited guest in all the substantial 
homes of North and East Texas. 

Our interest in East Texas is not newly 
found. Long before the sensational discovery 
of oil in 1930 by C. M. Joiner, The News 
and its associates were serving this section in 
all constructive ways. Today, with fleets of 
rapid-delivery trucks, carrier systems in the 
cities . . . with a 50,000-watt radio station, 
The News family—collectively and by units 
——reaches more people in Texas’ richest mar- 
ket than does any other state newspaper and 
its afhliates. 


Business Insti- 


‘ papers” The Dallas (Evening) Journal tution” 


Representatives: JOHN B. WOODWARD, Inc. 


Associates: The Semi-Weekly Farm News, The Texas Almanac and State Industrial Guide, 
Radio Station WFAA (50,000 watts) 
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Texas’ Oldest 
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Are Consumers Promptly 
Aware of Sponsor-Changes 
in Leading Radio Programs? 


Amos ‘n’ Andy still lead the parade when 1,500 consumers 


are asked to identify stars who represent big advertisers. 


BY HERBERT 


SURVEY made recently 
among 1,500 adult consumers 
by students of business in a 


middle-western college reveals 
some interesting facts about the iden- 
tification of radio stars. 

In an earlier survey, published in 
SALES MANAGEMENT™®, the names of a 
number of leading radio stars were 
listed and space was provided in which 
the person questioned was to indicate 
the sponsor or product. The present 
survey was made in the opposite man- 
ner, that is, the name of the sponsor 
was listed and the person questioned 
was asked to indicate the star or pro- 
gram. The figures are self-explana- 
tory. 


1,500 Consumers Answer 
“What Programs Do These 
Firms Sponsor?” 


Number of Answers 


Don’t 

Product Right Wrong Know 
1. Pepsodent 1401 17 82 
2. Jell-O 1399 18 83 
3. Lady Esther 1320 27 =153 
t. Minute Tapioca 541 25 934 
5. Packard 738 74 = 688 
6. Kraft-Phenix 1026 64 410 


7. A. & P. (coffee) 1110 66 324 
8. Ipana-Sal Hepatica 1125 19 356 
9. Maxwell House 


Coffee 1129 38 333 
10. Chrysler Motors 1002 6 492 
ll. Tenderleaf Tea 768 18 714 
12. Campana 949 29 522 
13. Silvercup 1263 5S 232 
14. Chase & Sanborn 522 259 719 
15. Jergen’s Lotion 922 9 569 
16. Horlicks Malted 

Milk 609 40 851 
17. Royal Gelatine 503 97 900 
18. Chevrolet 863 56 = 581 
19. Philco 1074 41 385 
20. Texaco 1118 79 = 3303 


* "Do Listeners Associate Radio Stars 
With the Correct Product?’’ October 1, 
1936, issue of SM. 
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VICTOR 


In the comments which follow, 
figures in parentheses indicate the rat- 
ing in number of correct answers. 

1. Amos ‘n” Andy (1): An 
American institution that apparently 
will remain the powerful advertising 
medium it is as long as its humorous 
script holds out. 

2. Jack Benny (2): The spar- 
kling dessert salesman who is radio's 
No. 1 man for the third successive 
year. Here the sponsor is wise in let- 
ting the star handle both comedy and 
advertising. 

3. Wayne King (3): Well up in 
the ratings. 

4. Stoopnagle and Budd (18) 
A new program with two stars that 
have had numerous sponsors. This 
show seems to have “clicked” as the 
funny men have kidded the sponsor, 
a la Jack Benny, for over 15 weeks. 
In a few months this may be closer 
to the top of the poll. 

5. Packard (16): A variety show 
with all-star talent. 

6. Bing Crosby (10): Add Bob 
Burns. This program offers the listen- 
er two artists whose ‘ad libbing’ is the 
whole show. 

7. Kate Smith (8): A show that 
gives Rudy Vallee some stiff competi- 
tion every Thursday evening. The 
novel feature of awarding prizes, for 
outstanding bravery has kept the lis- 
tener interested and the sponsor happy. 

8. Fred Allen (6): Radio’s No. 
2 comedian. He'll stay, because he 
has a good variety show. Comedy, 
drama, music and an advertising script 
that keeps the listener in a gay mood. 


9. Show Boat (5): The sponsor 
apparently realized Major Bowes was 
competition and changed the show. 

10. Major Bowes (11): Since 
switching sponsors the Major seems 
to have dropped somewhat in listener 
recognition. It takes time with a new 
sponsor to build recognition. 

11. One Man’s Family (15): 
In the survey previously published in 


SALES MANAGEMENT we said, “A 
survey three or four months from now 
should show a marked advance in lis- 
tener recognition.’” This survey shows 
an increase of 120% in listener rec- 
ognition. The script is human—real 
—and funny in the right places with 
clever advertising. 

12. Grand Hotel—First Nighter 
(12): A sponsor with two similar 
programs that seem to satisfy him. 
Sales must be increasing. Would 
John Public like an occasional change 
in the stories ?—and would that further 
increase listener recognition? 

13. Silvercup (4): Hi-Yo Silver 
—The tie-in with the name of the 
product makes for ready recognition. 
The kid’s program that has mother's 
and dad’s interest too. They have to 
listen because Junior wants to. 

14. Do You Want to Be an 
Actor? (Formerly — Good Will 
Court) (19): The recent change may 
have been for the best; most wrong 
guesses were for the Court of Human 
Relations which has another sponsor. 
When Chase & Sanborn dropped 
Major Bowes, they fell from second 
place to nineteenth, but the Major 
also felt the results of the change. 
Looks like the coffee makers thought 
there were too many amateurs crowd- 
ing the airlanes. 

15. Walter Winchell (13): Mr. 
and Mrs. America still like gossip. (A 
good showing for a 15-minute-a-week 
program.) 


Cantor and Carter Still High 


16. Lum and Abner (17): 
Homely philosophy and that sort ot 
stuff. (Approximately 40 people 
thought Horlick’s malted milk spon- 
sored Joe Penner!) 

17. Rudy Vallee (20): The re- 
sults prove that it takes time to build 
up recognition when introducing an- 
other product. It seems queer that 
there were so many that wouldn't 
answer this one; after all, the sponsor 
recently had a few other stars adver- 
tising this product. If the product 
had been listed as Fleischmann yeast, 
I'll wager the answers would have 
been Rudy Vallee—over and above, 
1,000. 

18. Rubinoff (14): The recorded 
programs by Rubinoff which supple- 
ment the weekly “in person” show 
probably have helped to bring about 
the good results shown here. 

19. Boake Carter (9): This news 
reporter remains popular. Perhaps 
it's because he gives news and opin- 
ions. And, of course, the sponsor is 
very ‘‘Cheerio.”’ 

20. Eddie Cantor (7): The 
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The Advertising Message 
You advertise in the newspapers .... « « « g (64 od. / 


But your prospect may not see your ad when there 
is an opportunity to buy. 


a 
You advertise in the magazines ..... «=. + b thre / 


But your ads are read under the reading lamp, 
remote from the Sales Spot. 


You advertise over the radio ...... «= + G cea f / 


But your “commercials” are often forgotten by the 


al he time the store is reached. 
You advertise on the billboards ...... . : 5 Wea Hl / 
© > And the customer may be on the way to the retail 
outlet —to buy. 
(Smile oer 
<e yon 4 / 
\ Oh \\" You advertise AT THE SALES SPOT . CT ect: 
ZN“ lale 
\Raets — The customer is THERE—ready and willing to buy. 
fee PERFECT TIMING use SALES-SPOT ADVERTISING 
for intelligent SALES-SPOT ADVERTISING. .@Gcll“U-S” 2 Divisions 
SALES- wh 
' A 
The WMITED STATES PRINTING & LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 1 i | 
AND DIVISIONS © © © © «© «© « BRR airs I ms ts “ia. 
“* = in te 
+ ATLANTIC LITHOGRAPHIC & PRINTING DIVISION SALES Spfree og) at, . € 
HOME OFFICE: 315 BEECH STREET, CINCINNATI & DONALDSON LITHOGRAPHING DIVISION Name 1 AD pet 
7 SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES: % ERIE LITHOGRAPHING & PRINTING DIVISION Cc Vitae RT ISIN... 
paras Stae Lee meelee «= ss DNL ABEL PMAA # PALMER ADVERTISING SERVICE DIVISION wise 
seers x a Station) Ate Sm SAN CRANCIOCS * W. F. POWERS DIVISION 
CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK ST. CHARLES, ILL. * THEO. A. SCHMIDT LITHOGRAPHING DIVISION 
CINCINNATI ST. LOUIS 
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California-New York 15'4 hrs. 
Chicago-New York 3 hrs. 55 min. 


UNITED 
AIR: > 
LINES » 


* /t costs no more to 


fly United 


* United's famous Mainliners 
built by Douglas offer a new 
and finer coast-to-coast air 
service — 3-stop, 15%3-hour 
flights California to New York. 
Now United is fastest, short- 
est to practically every Pacific 
Coast city. No airline is faster 
to any coast-to-coast point. 
The Mainliners are the na- 
tion's most powerful, most 
spacious planes...luxuri- 
ous appointments...unusually 
quiet... every proved aid to 
air navigation. 
NEW LOWER FARES. Now it 
costs no more to fly United — 
the “Main Line” with 100 mil- 
lion miles experience. 


MAINLINER SLEEPERS next month! 
Berths are 30 inches wide and 
longer than an ordinary bed. The 
outstanding overnight service! 
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Mayor of Texaco has been elected to 
seventh position—quite a rise trom 
fifteenth (in the last survey)—an in- 
crease of 50% in correct answers. 
The 79 wrong answers were almost 
unanimous for the Ex-fire Chief, Ed 
Wynn. The comparatively poor show- 
ing in the previous survey was due, 
no doubt, to the fact that Eddie and 
Ida had just changed sponsors. 


Some Conclusions 


1. Repetition means reputation. 

2. Examples of non-repetition: 

Rudy Vallee—changed product and 
decreased 4314%. 

Major Bowes—changed sponsor and 
decreased 2114%. 

Chase & Sanborn, after switching stars, 
dropped from No. 2 spot to No. 19. 
3. For Repetition: 

One Man’s Family, which has been 
produced and “‘aired’”’ in the same 
manner, increased recognition 
121%. (From 17th to 15th place). 

Packard rose from 18th to 16th place 
and increased 186%. This may be 
accounted for thus: A famous screen 
star—new to radio, Fred Astaire; a 
famous comedian of the screen, 
Charlie Butterworth, who has since 
become a radio headliner; both on 
a one-hour show with a variety pro- 
gram (modern and classical music) 
—really worth hearing. 


Organization News 


National 
Edward H. Ahrens, Ahrens Publishing 
Co., New York, was recently elected 


president of Associated Business Papers, 
Inc. He succeeds Paul Aldrich, National 
Provisioner, Chicago. D. J. Hansen, 
Domestic Engineering, Chicago, was elected 
vice-president; Roy Dickinson, Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Co., New York, treasurer. 
Added to the executive committee were: 
Mason Britton, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co.; C. A. Mussulman, Chilton Co., and 
Paul Aldrich. 

Raymond Bill, editor, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, as president of the National Con- 
ference of Business Paper Editors, , con- 
tinues as a member of the executive com- 
mittee, and H. J. Payne, New York, as 
executive vice-president and secretary of 


A. B. P. 


The second annual metting of the 
National Federation of Sales Executives is 
being held this week, June 3-4, at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


The National Publishers Association will 
hold a meeting for periodical publishers at 
the Knollwood Country Club, White Plains, 
N. Y., June 15. 


On June 25 and 26, the American 
Marketing Association will convene for its 
annual Mid-West meeting at the Hotel 
Statler, Cleveland. The program will be 
divided into three sections devoted to dis- 
cussions on research, marketing and fair 
trade policies and practices. 


Among prominent speakers who will take 
part in the discussions are: Malcolm 
Muir, president, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co.; Frank R. Coutant, president, Amer- 
ican Marketing Association; Allen  L. 
Billingsley, president, Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, Inc.; Pauline Arnold, Market Re- 
search Corporation of America; Ben Nash, 
consultant and designer; Lynn W. Ellis. 
counsel; and Paul F. Lazarsfeld, psycholo- 
gist. 


Providence 


Fifty-five charter members. and 15 
guests got together May 20 for the first 
meeting of the new Sales Managers’ Club 
of the Providence, R. I., Chamber of Com- 
merce. Officers elected to serve the club 
for the coming year are: President, Eben 
Luther, general agent, Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Co.; vice-president, Harry 
R. Tracy, sales manager, Ballou, Johnson 
& Nichols: treasurer, Frank J. Ryan, and 
secretary, Franklin Weller. 


Salt Lake City 


W. O. Smith, sales manager, General 
Electric Supply Co., and Adrian H. Pem- 
broke, Pembroke Co., were guest speakers 
at last week's meeting of the Salt Lake 
Sales Managers Association. 


Milwaukee 


The Borden and Busse talking film, 
“How to Make a Sales Presentation Stay 
Presented,” was featured on the program 
of a recent meeting of the Milwaukee Sales 
Managers’ Association. 


Rochester 


The Sales Managers Club of the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce last week 
heard M. Zenn Kaufmann, author of 
“Showmanship in Selling,” discuss ‘‘Show- 
manship in Business.” Mr. Kaufmann re- 
viewed, with the aid of charts and a short 
movie, how, why, when and where to use 
showmanship in business. 


New York 

Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, president, Limited 
Price Variety Stores Association and pro- 
fessor of marketing, Columbia University, 
was recently elected president of the Sales 
Executives Club of New York. Other 
officers chosen for the coming year were: 
First vice-president, John H. Moore, 
president, London House, Ltd.; second 
vice-president, Richard C. Borden, assistant 
sales director, Borden Co.; secretary, M. D. 
Finehout, special representative, Whitaker 
Paper Co.; and treasurer, C. Wesley 
Hallett, assistant comptroller, Bank of 
Savings. 

Named on the board of directors were: 
Charles J. Cutajar, owner, Charles J. Cuta- 
jar & Co.; Dean Babbitt, president, Sono- 
tone Corp.; Percy C. Magnus, president, 
Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc.; and Paul 
S. Willis, president, Associated Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc. 

Chairmen of the club’s various standing 
committees include: Program, Richard C. 
Borden; Membership, George P. Johansen, 
secretary-treasurer, Advertising Distributors 
of America, Inc.; Employment, Henry 
Simler, president, American Writing Ma- 
chine Co.; Research, George J. McCartin, 
merchandise manager, Associated Merchan- 
dising Corp.; Publicity, Harry A. Bruno, 
Harry A. Bruno and Associates; and House, 
Warren K. Rishel, president, Metal 
Products Exhibits, Inc. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


een, A 


HE good Lord gives every 
woman a stomach, and eyes 
with which to read. So why doesn’t 
every magazine edited for women 
pay out equally for food adver- 


lisers? 


Because some women have chil- 
dren and some have canaries. Be- 
cause some live in furnished flats 


and some in homes. Because some 


would rather read love stories 
than articles about home-making. 


Because . . . well. you get the idea. 


The American Ilome is so tremen- 
dously profitable for food adver- 
tisers because it reaches one type 
of women and only one type... 
women who are actively engaged 
in running a household. (To be 


sure we reach only that kind, we 


my There’s no place 
: “Ay 


ERICAN 


—- simply 
eats me out 
of house and 
home... 


publish not a line of fiction, not a 
single paragraph unrelated to the 
home-making theme.) Brand-build- 
ing with our million means direct, 
big-volume buying-action (80% of 
our people shop for groceries per- 
sonally ... 94.4% of them entertain 
not at hotels and restaurants, but 
in their own homes). \t’s the primary 
market for the advertiser whowants 


to sell more food at lower cost. 


like 


OME: 


for advertisers who sell anything for the home 
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AMERICAN BUILDER and BUILDING 
AGE, Chicago 


BAKERS WEEKLY, New York 


BLAST FURNACE and STEEL PLANT. 
Pittsburgh 


BOOT and SHOE RECORDER, 
New York 


BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS, Chicago 


CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL 
ENGINEERING, New York 


COAL AGE, New York 

FOOD INDUSTRIES, New York 
THE FOUNDRY. Cleveland 

HOTEL MANAGEMENT. New York 
THE IRON AGE, New York 


A series of discussions of TYPICAL JOBS 
GOOD BUSINESS PAPER ADVERTISING 
HAS DONE... prepared by advertising 
agencies with outstanding experience in 
the use of business papers . . . spon- 
sored by these leading business papers: 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR- 
KEYSTONE, New York 


LAUNDRY AGE, New York 
MACHINE DESIGN, Cleveland 
MACHINERY, New York 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, 
Cleveland 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Chicago 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY. Chicago 
POWER. New York 

RAILWAY AGE, New York 

SALES MANAGEMENT, New York 


STEEL, Cleveland 


GOOD BUSINESS PAPERS HELP MAKE GOOD BUSINESS 


H. C. Marschalk, Presi- 
dent: “In selling indus- 
trial equipment, no 
other medium can take 
the place of Business 
Papers.”’ 


S. H. Giellerup, V. P. 
in charge of Service: 
“Skillfully prepared 
copy pays just as big 
dividends in Business 
Papers as in any other 
medium.” 


S. L. Meulendyke, V. P. 
and Account Executive’ | 
“International Nickel 
advertising appears 1 
Business Papers in 
different fields.” 


G. L. Trimble, in charge 
of Media: ‘Business 
Papers aim directly at 
a reader’s chief interes' 
—his work. That's why 
they give us such good 
results.” 


yke, V. P. | 


E cecutive j 


al Nickel 
ppears ip 
ers in 3 
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, in charge 
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directly at 
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That’s why 
such good 
3.” 


14 TIMES AND 


LEANED 


ZA ~~! 
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AN EXAMPLE OF THE HELP BUSINESS PAPERS CAN GIVE IN SELLING RAW MATERIALS. 


Business Papers Help Sell Millions of Pounds of a New Metal 
| through Advertising to the Customer’s Customers! 


Back in 1922, the laundryman hadn't 
heard of Monel; but he did know the 
leading equipment manufacturers. 
And he did know and trust his busi- 
ness papers. 


Thereupon, he began to notice ads 
in which the leading manufacturers 
explained why they advocated Monel. 


Ads which invited correspondence. 
‘Ads which led to sales and instal- 
lations. 


That's how Monel first went to the 
laundry. As one plant after another 
put a year or two’s experience behind 
it, many a letter arrived telling of 
economy, efficiency and profound sat- 
isfaction. Into the advertising pages 
of laundry papers went dozens of 
these Monel “experience” stories. 


Fourteen years of that—and to-day, 
Monel is just about taken for granted 
in the up-to-date laundry. 


From 1922 to 1936, Monel sales to this 


MARSCHALK & PRATT, IN 1936 PLACED FOR THEIR CLIENTS 2116 PAGES IN BUSINESS PAPERS 


industry alone totaled over 18,000,000 
pounds. 


Judged by results, this advertising 
amply justified itself. It required three 
essentials: Monel’s unquestioned 
quality. Foresighted equipment man- 
ufacturers, who recognized it. And 
the business papers which enabled 
us to tell the story in a way that the 
laundryman could not overlook. 


MARSCHALK & PRATT, Inc. 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


This Fresh Crop of Letter 
Writers Stacks | p Well 


1 am always much interested in_ the 
work ~ students in the various Courses 
1 Business Lette Writing, throughout 
he country As thes examples come to 
from time to time IT am happy to ob- 
increasingly less effort expended 
1 “clever” approach and more em- 
phasis placed on sound merchandising 
| take this as indication that instruc 
to's themselves are becoming more prac 
ical nded 


Professor K. B. Floyd, of the University 
of the State of New 
York, has just sent 
me three examples, 
written by students 
in his class in Of- 
fice Manag-.ment 
Any one in the loi 
would do credit to 
in older and far 
more experienced 
correspondent. The 
given assignment 
was a letter to sell 
a $15 electric razor. 
Like many _hypo- 
thetical assignments, 

7 this one is open t 
Maxwell Droke some criticism. In 
practice, probably no merchant 
would try to sell such a product direct 
from the letter. The most he could hope 
would be to arouse curiosity, kindle a bit 
of interest, and bring the prospect into the 
store for a demonstration. Disregarding 
this point, however, and judging the mis- 
sive merely as a classroom composition, I 
give you the letter written by Student 
Richard Wolcott. Considering that this is 
the work of a lad with no practical busi- 
ness experience, I think that it deserves 
a good deal of commendation: 


ictual 


“Wouldn't it be a pleasure to sit in a 
comfortable chair, not even take off yout 
coat or collar, smoke a cigarette—and still 
get a quick, close shave? 

There is no lather to fuss with; no 
facial preparation whatever. You cannot 
possibly cut or hurt yourself, for the shaver 
has no blades. Plug into an electric socket 
and shave. It is as simple as that! 

There are no blades to buy: no parts 
to sharpen, and none to renew for an in- 
lefinite time. You need no soap, cream, 
brush or lotion. The cost of electricity fo: 
a year's shaving is so small that a dime 
would cover it easily. 

‘You will never regret investing in a 

Shaver. It is one of the 
greatest comforts imaginable. 

“Why do you put off another day the 
joy of comfortable, painless shaving with- 
out lather and blades? Why not buy a 

skinless Shaver tomorrow, and cut 
down your shaving expense? The ...... 

Shaver costs but $15 and lasts a 
lifetime.” 
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> — : TOOL 
\ Plea for Bunkless Talk 
Is Answered from Afar 

You may recall that, a fsw weeks ago, 
we presented in this department an idea 
for a candid sales letter, free of the usual 
superlatives and hype’bole. At that time 
we expressed the hope that we might some 
time encounter such a missive in actual 


use. To our great d:light, we did receive 
several letters from readers. built around 
the general plan we had suggested. The 


most recent example hails from London, 
England. Mr. L. C. Nor:thcroft, sales 
manager of Walker, Crosweller & Co., 
Ltd., writes that he despatched the follow- 
ing letter to 8,000 steam users in England 
with quite good succ<ss”’: 

“Dear Sir: 

‘We make steam traps called “Spirax.” 

‘We think they're pretty good traps, 
and we sell more than 3,000 a month. But 
then this product is our baby and we're 
prejudiced. Lots of other psople make 
steam traps, and maybe some others are 
as good as ours. 

“Anyway, these are some reasons why 
‘Spirax’ traps are popular: 

(Here follows a list of distinctive features) 

“And in any case you can always have 
one (or as many as you like) on trial, 
and we'll take it back if you don’t like it. 

‘Suppose you consider us the next time 
you are in the market.” 

We are pleased of course, and quite set 
up to learn that one of our offhand sug- 
gestions has traveled so far, and appa:- 
ently made a rather creditable showing. 
Evidently, even our English cousins are not 
immune to the informal touch. 


Boosting Prices Is Ticklish, 
But Here’s a Smooth Example 


It is always rather a ticklish matter to 
approach the trade with tidings to the ef- 
fect that henceforth a familiar product will 
cost them more money. But this is an era 
of advancing prices, and most of us have 
either faced this situation or are likely to 
encounter it almost any day. 

I have seen few price-increase letters 
that made as favorable an impression as 
this timely bulletin, issued by Keystone 
Chemical Co., Inc., of Cleveland: 

“Our Sit-Down Is Over— 

“For quite some time we have had a 
‘sit-down’! Yes, we have been sitting 
down on an inevitable price raise on bulk 
Keyspray. 


BY MAXWELL DROKE 


Standing Invitation 

Mr. Droke is always glad to criti- 
cize sales letters and direct mail mes- 
sages for our subscribers. There is 
no cost or obligation for this service. 
Address him in care of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, enclosing a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. 


“Repeated increases in costs (raw materi- 
als, labor, containers, etc.) have kept us 
scratching our heads figuring how present 
prices could be maintained. But the vari- 
ous increases have been coming so fre- 
quently that we are forced by circumstances 
to announce a substantial price increase on 
bulk Keyspray effective May 5, 1937... .” 


Our Crusade Brings Home 
the Bacon, and ’'m Gloating 


Nothing is more inspiring than a good 
crusading campaign, when you are able to 
sit back and observe the tangible results of 
your labors. Recently, we made passing 
note in his department of the thoughtless- 
ness of a certain company in sending out 
a costly direct mail piece without adequate 
protection against damage in the mails 
Today we received a second mailing in the 
series, but this time the envelope was 
boldly stamped, “Do Not Crush!” It ar- 
rived in perfect condition. 


Every Man Relishes Playing 
Lord Bountiful on Occasion 

Here’s a new idea—new at least to me 
—in building prestige and good will for a 
local agent. This personally typed letter 
was sent out recently by the State Mutual 
Life Assurance Co., of Worcester, Mass., to 
Indianapolis policyholders. The idea, I 
presume, is followed quite generally, as 
occasion may arise. 

This missive cashes in on a_ too-often- 
neglected human trait. We are all Boy 
Scouts at heart. We welcome an oppor- 
tunity to do a good turn. It gives us a 
swell feeling to hand the other fellow a 
pat on the back, or pay him a deserved 
compliment. And here we are given that 
opportunity: 

NE TR kicce ntcnwer 

“On May 14, Mr. C. Fred Davis, of our 
Indianapolis office, will have completed 20 
years’ service with the State Mutuai. We, 
at the home office, know that Mr. Davis 
has rendered his many policyholders life 
insurance service far above the usual. We 
hope that he may continue to serve you 
for many years. 

“Possibly you will want to give him a 
ring, or drop him a line to reach him on 
the above date. We believe he will be 
happy to hear from his friends.” 


Calling All Pals! I Need 


Information for Our Benefit 

How are your 1937 mailings working 
out? 

Are inquiries (or orders, if you close 
the sale by mail) showing an increase over 
last year? And are they costing more, or 
less, than heretofore? 

I'd like to gather as many data as pos- 
sible on these pertinent points for com- 
ment in a later issue. May I have the 
benefit of your experience? Thanks! 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Milk Distributors 
Seek to Turn Route 
Men into Salesmen 


(Continued from page 1072) 


the carrier. Often the customer will 
take it right out of the carrier her- 
self, or ask for it. If she doesn’t, 
all you have to do in most cases is 
to suggest it to her or show it to her.” 

Yet no end of route men were ob- 
served to make call after call, espe- 
cially on collections, totally empty- 
handed. The activities of the entire 
group, in general, were summed up as 
follows: 

“A third of the men (mostly those 
who had already done a good job of 
building up the number of stops on 
their route) were still doing a vigor- 
ous solicitation job. 

“About one-sixth of the men were 
making an occasional solicitation call. 

“A fourth of the men had virtu- 
ally quit soliciting, mostly because of 
their belief that they already had 
enough customers. 

“And a fourth of them, who 
plainly needed and could serve more 
customers, did nothing about it while 
observed, and by their own statements 
weren't doing much about it at any 
other time.” 


How They Close Sales 


“Closing Tactics Used by Salesmen” 
is the title of a section which gives 
the results of 66 solicitations ob- 
served. In ten out of this 66 the 
prospect closed the sale on her own 
initiative; 30 out of the remaining 
56 were landed. During the 56 calls 
76 attempts to close were made. The 
tabulation of methods shows: 

Times 
Times Success- 


Closing Methods Used Used ful 


close and 
“How Much 


Assumed 
asked, 
Milk?” 

Assumed close 
asked, ““Where shall I 
OS — errr. 

Assumed close and sug- 
gested hour of delivery 

Assumed close and 
asked prospect’s name 
or initials 

Asked outright if pros- 
pect would give him 
the business 

Suggested a trial order 
(or split order) 

Miscellaneous other 
methods, used once each 


Totals 76in56 61 in 30 


attempts sales 
“Unbalanced work” is the term ap- 
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plied to the condition which arises 
when a route man does a part of his 
job well and neglects the rest. By this 
is meant that a salesman may do a 
jam-up job of delivery and collection 
but may neglect one or more of the 
other angles. 

When they were questioned about 
this the men, almost invariably point- 
ed to the lack of training given them. 
Often, they said, they had to dig out 
everything they knew by themselves. 
The report comments: 

“No doubt there is some exaggera- 
tion in the emphasis with which sales- 
man after salesman tells us that his 
superiors put the primary stress on the 
service and collection routine and do 
little or nothing to develop and en- 
courage skilled selling—but the ac- 
curacy of their opinion does not matter 
very much. 

“What matters is the simple fact 
that this is the way the salesmen feel 
about it.” 


““A Man of Many Parts” 


Many pages of the report are de- 
voted to verbatim conversations be- 
tween the route men and their cus- 
tomers. These include a wide variety 
of situations, many of them beyond 
the imagination of anyone who has 
never taken a day off to travel with 
his milkman. 

The milkman who really “sells” 
stands revealed as a man of many 
parts. He must be a careful observer. 
He watches for additions to the fam- 
ily, the arrival of visitors, the return 
of children from vacations, and the 
family from vacations, new arrivals in 
the neighborhood, the employing of 
new maids. If there is illness in the 
family he can sympathize and suggest 
more milk. If a child looks “peaked” 
he can talk more milk and cream. 

It he doesn’t watch all these things, 
and more, he is doing a poor job. 
And the point of all the above, to 
sales managers in other lines of indus- 
try, is this: 

“Are your men on their toes? Are 
they route men or salesmen? And 
what do they think of you as a trainer 
of men?” 

There may be a broad lesson in this 
study of the methods employed by the 
milkmen at your door, 


Correction: Cuyahoga County 


Effective Buying Income 

Revisions in per capita effective buying 
income have been made for Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio, cities on pages 738 and 740 
of the April 10 Survey of Buying Power. 
The correct figures are as follows: Cleve- 
land Heights, 800; East Cleveland, 760; 
Euclid, 800; Garfield Heights, 830; Lake- 
wood, 850; Parma, 750; Shaker Heights, 
950. 


We Are Pleased 
to_Announce 
That 


RICHMOND L. WATSON 
has joined our organiza- 


tion as vice-president 


Mr. Watson has been for 
seven and a half years 
Account Executive of 
H. K. McCann Company, 
and nine years Director of 
Research of J. Walter 
Thompson Company 


MARKET RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


New York Chicago 
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Is R-P Act Giving 
An Advantage to 
Private Brands? 


(Continued from page 1059) 


our private label goods, our retailers 
also sell more of these goods, and for 
the same reason—a larger margin of 
profit. ; 

“Certainly the Robinson-Patman Act 
has not done what it was supposed to 
do for the small retailers. I wouldn't 
say it has greatly affected them either 
way, except indirectly. They are 
making more profit by pushing our 
private brands, just as we are, but we 
were already doing that before the bill 
was passed. Their margin on adver- 
tised products probably is a little 
better at present, due to general con- 
ditions, but it is no larger in propor- 
tion to that of the chains than before. 
They simply don’t have to cut prices 
quite so much in order to get busi- 
ness, because business is much better. 

“About the only effect of the act 
that we have noticed has been in 
chain-store advertising. They used to 
feature advertised brands almost ex- 
clusively; now they feature very few. 
But don’t overlook the fact that the 
chains have private labels, too. They 
probably are doing quite well. 

“The national advertisers are the 
ones most affected.” 


Thinks Small Dealer Is Hurt 


Sol Schayowitz, of R. Schayowitz 
and Sons, expressed much the same 
opinion, with the exception that he 
thinks the small retailers have been 
hurt, rather than helped, by the act. 

“The independents lost more per 
store than any chain lost,’ he declared. 
“Sure, it sounds big when you read 
about the large advertising allowances 
and preferential discounts presumably 
denied the chains, but divide that by 
the number of stores, then compare it 
with what the independents lost per 
store! After all, no bill that Con- 
gress can pass can ever supersede the 
law of economics. 

“The act hasn’t particularly affected 
us, one way or the other. Our busi- 
ness has shown a large increase, due 
to improved conditions, and of course 
we still get our margin of profit. The 
manufacturers and the small retailers 
are the ones most affected by this bill.” 

Schayowitz has a private label on 
camned fruit but carries all the na- 
tionally advertised lines and does a 
large business, being about tied for 
second place in Detroit with two other 
jobbers. 
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The General Tobacco and Grocery 
Co., which operates 30 branches, re- 
ports a volume of $12,000,000 a year, 
and claims to be the largest in the 
city (Lee and Cady is the largest in 
the state, but probably does not out- 
rank them in Detroit trade), is one 
jobber that has been directly affected 
by the bill, and Jack Starkstein, gen- 
eral manager, was particularly out- 
spoken on the subject. 

“The Robinson-Patman Act drove 
us to a private label!” he said with 
emphasis. ‘We never had a private 
brand of any kind till last Summer. 
We started in business 15 years ago, 
featuring nationally advertised prod- 
ucts exclusively. The manufacturers 
treated us right, our business grew 
rapidly, we made a fair profit, and 
we were loyal to our manufacturers. 
But after all, we have to keep on mak- 
ing a profit. 
“Greasing” Salesmen a Must? 

“One manufacturer used to give us 
$2,000 a year and we thought that 
was fine. We passed this on to our 
salesmen and told them to push this 
line. Other manufacturers gave us 
certain allowances and discounts and 
we pushed their lines. We enjoyed 
very pleasant relations with them all 
and we were strictly loyal to them. 

“Then this bill was passed and all 
our allowances were cut off. That 
meant a big loss to us, and the margin 
on nationally advertised goods doesn’t 
leave much room for any reductions. 
What did we do? We began to sit 
up and look around. Among other 
things, we looked into the possibilities 
of a private label. And we learned 
something! We learned that we 
could get certain items packed under 
our private label—just as good, if not 
better than, the nationally advertised 
ones—that would yield a much larger 
profit. We tried them out and they 
sold. The result is that we are losing 
our loyalty to the national advertisers. 
We have to make a profit. 

“The retailers are doing the same 
thing. They have to make a profit, 
too, and: they can’t make much on 
nationally advertised goods. We know 
from practical experience, because we 
have a voluntary chain of 96 stores. 
We plan their specials and print their 
handbills every week, so we know 
what they are selling. Not only so, 
but we know our other retailers are 
doing the same thing. We are selling 
them more and more private label 
goods, so they must be selling more. 

“We believe in selling goods. We 
have to ‘grease’ our salesmen. The 
manufacturers whose goods we push 
should bear the expense of our PM’s. 
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They used to do that. And we used 
to sell $200,000 worth of goods a 
year for one manufacturer for whom 
we now sell less than half as much. 
That manufacturer is now competing 
with our private label! We did half 
a million for another; now he has 
three competitors! 

“The Robinson-Patman Act didn’t 
make any very great change itself. 
The manufacturers can still grant an 
advertising and promotional allowance 
if they want to, provided they make 
the same terms to all. Some have 
done that right along; others are com- 
ing to it. One will give us a dime a 


case, for example. We give our sales- 
men a nickel of that and they go out 
and sell the goods. 

“Just the other week we put a five- 
cent PM on one item and sold a ship- 
ment of 1,000 cases in five days. On 
another item of which we usually sell 
about fifty cases a week, the manu- 
facturer came across with a ‘promo- 
tional allowance’; we passed it on to 
the salesmen in the form of a PM, 
and they stepped out and sold 168 
cases for him. 

“We introduced our first private 
label less than a year ago. Right now 
we have about 150 items under our 


ing power. 


other Southern city. 


are shown opposite. 


R. W. McCARTHY 
Manager National Advertising 


FIRST IN THE SOUTH 


in Retail Possibilities! 


OUSTON is ranked as the South's 
No. 1 Market by Sales Manage- 
ment’s current survey of national buy- 


Sales Management says Houston has 
more money for retail buying than any 


The 10 Southern leaders and their 
’ “dollars of effective buying income” 


THE HOUSTON 


Largest daily in Texas—Lowest milline rate 
Leads the State in National Advertising 


Topping the List 


HOUSTON ...... $301,664,000 


Dallas .........- $295,780,000 
Louisville ....... $267,127,000 
New Orleans .... $264,206,000 
Atlanta .... $256,572,000 
San Antonio .... $220,422,000 
Mempiie 2.0.00 $210,305,000 
Birmingham $190,755, 000 
Forth Worth .... $175,118,000 


Oklahoma City .. 


CHRONICLE 


$160,619,000 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
National Representatives 
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own labels and they are accounting for 
about 20% of our volume in these 
lines. And we're going to add more 
private label items. We can get a 
margin of 20% or so on our private 
label, pass part of that on to our 
salesmen, part of it on to our retailers, 
and still have more left than the total 
margin on most advertised lines! 
“The retailers are coming to the 
same viewpoint. Their margin on ad- 
vertised goods is about the same as be- 
fore, but they can make a better profit 
on unadvertised goods. So they con- 
tinue to feature advertised brands, but 
they are selling the unadvertised ones. 
Advertised brands have public accep- 
tance, of course, but the public will 
buy what the retailers sell, and the re- 
tailers will buy what the jobbers sell, 


and that means more private label 
goods. 

“The manufacturers are the ones 
most affected by this law. They have 
lost a tremendous volume of business 
and inestimable good will. Of course, 
there has been a big improvement in 
business, so their volume may have 
held up fairly well in spite of every- 
thing, but it certainly hasn’t shown 
the increase it otherwise would have 
shown.” 

The one national brand manfactur- 
er who has suffered most from this 
firm’s private label activity is Del 
Monte, its volume with this jobber 
having been reduced over 50%. 


(Part II of this article reporting on in- 
terviews with jobbers in San Francisco, 
Indianapolis, and Chicago, will appear in 
the June 15 issue of SM.—THE EpiTors.) 


Are Space Buyers too Lazy to Dig 
Out the Real Space Values? 


Does the fact that so many space buyers are loath to give inten- 


sive study to the eligibility of individual mediums account for 


the fact that much advertising has to be sold over the space 


buyers’ heads to the client himself? 


The fourth of a number of diatribes * 


BY BRASS E. TACKS 


one of our better known space 

buyers one day last week when 

the telephone went br-r-ring. He 
said “Pardon me,” picked up the re- 
ceiver and started his conversation. 

Being only five feet away, I couldn't 
help hearing what he was saying and 
from it getting a good idea of what 
was being discussed. 

This space buyer, it seems, was con- 
templating the purchase of an automo- 
bile radio. His friend, evidently, had 
been trying to arrange for the pur- 
chase to be made through a wholesale 
connection at a discount, and was call- 
ing back now to say that it couldn’t 
be done. 

For ten minutes Mr. S. B. (that 
stands for space buyer) made com- 
ments and suggestions designed to get 
what he wanted. He went the limit. 
Then, finally, when it appeared that 
he was bucking a stone wall, he ended 


| WAS sitting across the desk from 


*The first three: “Advertising Rate Prob- 
lems That Give Space Buyers the Willies,” 
March 1; “Suppose One Paper Does Lead 
in Grocery Linage—What Of It?” May 1; 
““Sorry—But We Buy Only Evening 
Papers for the Zilch Account,’ May 15. 
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with: “Oh, well, just forget it; I'll 
try something else that I have in 
mind!” 

There was ten minutes. Undoubt- 
edly there had been other ten-minute 
periods before. And he was contem- 
plating investing more. All over a 
saving of perhaps four or five dol- 
lars! 

Well, (thinks I to myself) if this 
bird can squander all this time on an 
auto radio, I can stay here for hours 
with a clear conscience. The campaign 
which I want to discuss involves over 
three thousand dollars! 

So, you can imagine my surprise five 
minutes later, when he interrupted me 
with “Can’t you cut this short? I’m 
in a terrible jam today, I’ve got two 
other fellows waiting, and I have to 
knock out this schedule before lunch.” 

And, in this particular case, I knew 
(and he knew) that the list involved 
would be made up before I could see 
him again. 

Now, please, don’t think that I am 
trying to convey the impression that 
space buyers generally put personal af- 
fairs ahead of agency business. I don’t 
mean that at all. I simply recite this 


instance (and similar things have hap- 
pened to me at other times) to illus- 
trate the fact that some space buyers do 
not appreciate properly the importance 
of the huge sums of money with which 
they deal. 

This advertising business is a big 
money business. Most of us in it never 
actually come in contact with the hard 
cash but, even so, we begin to look 
with disdain on accounts that spend 
only $50,000 a year, or agencies whose 
total billings are less than half a mil- 
lion annually. 

But we shouldn’t! Fifty thousand 
is a lot of dollars. It’s a lot more 
than I spend in any year (or in any 
ten years). 

And the space buyer in my opin- 
ion, ought to spend that $50,000 (or 
$10,000 or $2,000) just as though it 
were his own money. If, in his pri- 
vate life, he is accustomed to shop 
around for hours before spending 
$30 for an auto radio then he ought 
to shop a lot more before spending 
$30,000 dollars for a newspaper cam- 
paign. 

In my opinion (although this will 
probably make many of them laugh 
right out loud), space buyers should 
request space peddlers to call. They 
should notify us that they are con- 
sidering buying space in a group of 
southern newspapers, or a list of hard- 
ware papers, or a schedule of women’s 
magazines, and urge us to submit com- 
plete data. 

Instead, we find much more often 
that they veil their plans in complete 
secrecy so that the peddler is required 
to beat all around the bush hoping 
that one of the beats will strike home. 

“Our confidential relationship with 
our client forbids our giving out any 
information” is frequently worked to 
the point where the poor client (who 
doesn’t give a hoot about confidential 
relationship anyhow) misses a bet and 
lands in the second or third paper. 

But whether space buyers want to 
indulge in intelligent, right-to-the- 
point conversations, or whether they 
prefer the more fashionable hit-or- 
miss method of soliciting, I still con- 
tend that they should be willing to de- 
vote all of the time necessary to a com- 
plete study of each market in which 
they are interested; of each newspaper 
in that market, and of all other media 
which might conceivably be involved. 

There should never (and when I 
say “never,” I mean “never’) be an 
occasion when a space buyer refuses to 
learn the story of an advertising medi- 
um. This doesn’t mean that he should 
let space peddlers waste his time (and 
I'll admit that we can do that, al- 
though most of us try not to). 

(Continued on page 1116) 
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Items Also 
Sold Separately 


Tunes most prized items you can give a 
busy man!—in handsome matched set. 
First !—a big man’s size “‘Executive’’ Autopoint 
pencil, with the famous Grip Tip that stops 
wobblingleads. (Gold-filled trim.) Second!—The 
new Autopoint Postalett—the postage scale for 
pocket, desk or home use. (Both made of Bake- 
lite.) And third—new Autopoint knife, with the 
blade you open withone hand, and canlockinany 
of four different lengths! Imprinted with your 
name or message all three will live every day 
in your prospect’s pockets. He'll think of you 
kindly a score of times daily with three such 
items to remind him. Comes in handsome 
suede lined gift box—very reasonably priced. A 
genuine value! Send for sample set on approval. 
. 


Autopoint Co., Dept.SM-6 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago, lil 
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Business Paper “Front” 


One difference between business papers 
and more general media is that, while the 
others also inform—and sometimes enter- 
tain—business papers concentrate on the 
very practical information which helps 
their readers to do a better job and gain 
a better living. 

Because of this, business papers are basic 
for readers. 

And because the range of readership is 
limited largely, in each case, to a certain 
group of trade, industrial or professional 
readers—controlling the buying power of 
an industry, or guiding consumer trends at 
point of sale—business papers are basic 
for advertisers. 

There are as many business papers in the 
country as there are magazines, nearly as 
many as daily newspapers and two and one- 
half times as many as radio stations. They 
reach in the aggregate millions of readers; 
represent an investment by advertisers of 
scores of millions of dollars annually. 

Yet this basic medium is ignored by 
some large advertisers, and even some ad- 
vertisers who use it are not so thoroughly 
sold on it as they might be—largely be- 
cause the advertising and circulation facts 
about it are not so well known. 

Daily newspaper linage trends are indi- 
cated with some accuracy by Media Rec- 
ords. Magazine, radio, farm paper dollar 
volumes are indicated monthly by Pub- 
lishers’ Information Bureau. But similar 
checks are not available for business papers. 

Circulation data are hardly more com- 
plete. Although 90% of daily newspape: 
circulation is audited, and 80% of maga- 
zine circulation, only 44% of business 
paper circulation is analyzed by both Audit 
Bureau of Circulations and Controlled Cir- 
culation Audit. 

Of about 1,500 business papers in the 
country, only 158 are members of the 
group, which, to a large extent, sets the 
standards, promotes and protects the entire 
medium. That group is Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc. 

The ABP members, however, usually ‘are 
the top-notchers in their fields. (Although 
all ABP papers, for example, must be 
members of ABC, not all ABC business 
papers are eligible for ABP.) 

Despite the requirements, however, mem- 
bership in the association today is the larg- 
est in its 21 years. In the year ending May 
1, 1937, 23 members were admitted. In 
the year before there were 20, and in the 
year before that, 17 new members. And 
in five years no publication, eligible to con- 
tinue ABP membership, has resigned. 

Recognition of advertisers is shown in 
the fact that dollar volume in ABP papers 
for the calendar year 1936 was nearly 
double that of the “depression low” of 
1933. Last year 135 of these papers had 
a combined volume of $17,200,000, as 
against $10,820,000 in 1933. Including 
all the 158 present members, the volume 
last year was about $19,000,000. This 
was less than two-thirds of the “prosperity 


ABP Becomes Wedge for “United Front” 
of Nation’s Business Papers . .. New Rate 
Measurement ... Spot News of Ad World 


high” of 1929, but each year since 1933 
the expansion has been more rapid than 
the year before. In 1935, for example, the 
total for the 135 papers was $14,413,700; 
in 1934, $12,000,000. 

Recognition by agencies today is at an all- 
time high. The first peak was reached in 
1929, when 55% of ABP space was 
brought by advertising agencies. The pro- 
portion dropped for two yearts, to 46%, 
but has risen consistently since. until now 
it is nearly 61%. 

Number of agencies recognized by ABP 
also has increased. Last year the total was 
320. 

A significant part of this trend may be 
indicated by the increasing use by individu- 
al agencies of ABP papers for their clients. 
Leading “APB agency” for three vears has 
been Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 
In 1934 BBDO’s total in this group was 
1.550 pages; in 1935, 1,998; in 1936, 3,507. 

G. M. Basford Co., second in this period, 
used respectively, 1,480, 1,683, and 2,085: 
N. W. Ayer & Son, third, 931. 1,103 and 
1,580. 

Another leading “general” agency, Lord 
& Thomas, increased the number of its 
pages last year from 714 to 1,272, rising 
from seventh to fourth. Fuller & Smith 
& Ross dropped during the year from 
fourth to fifth, but still increased its pages 
from 1,042 to 1,196. 

Thus while the total dollar volume of 
ABP members increased less than 50% in 
these three years, the volume in pages of 
these leading agencies rose from 5,100 in 
1934 to 6,540 in 1935 to 9,640 in 1936— 
nearly doubling in the three-year period. 

As Judd Payne, executive vice-president 
of ABP, has pointed out, the association— 
although representing directly only one- 
tenth of the nation’s business papers—has 
become the wedge for the “united front” 
of the entire medium. To Washington, to 
newspapers and news syndicates, to other 
advertising and publishing associations, to 
the public, as well as to advertisers and 
agencies, ABP has become “the organized 
business press.” 

And as such its members have taken 
initiative in bringing better business, and 
greater prestige, for business papers gen- 
erally. 

Edward H. Ahrens, of Ahrens Publishing 
Co., New York, was elected president of 
the Association at its annual meeting at 
White Sulphur Springs last month, to suc- 
ceed Paul Aldrich, National Provisioner, 
Chicago. 


Wilkes-Barre’s Ebiline Rate 


M. M. Bartlebaugh, advertising director, 
and Marvin Williams, research director, of 
the Wilkes-Barre Record have devised a 
new measuring term for comparing news- 
papers within a city which might be ap- 
plied to advantage in hundreds of cities. 

The Ebiline rate is a means of designat- 
ing the cost per line per billion dollars of 
Effective Buying Income. A letter from 
Mr. Williams outlines the detailed steps in 
preparing the Ebiline rate for a newspaper: 
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He suddenly launched a bitter attack on his 
competitors. 

He hinted at unfair practices...implied that 
all his rivals were selling inferior goods. And 
he blared forth these insinuations in full-page 
newspaper ads. 


The National Better Business Bureau pointed 
out that the type of advertising he was doing 


was harmful to the entire industry...tried to 
persuade him to change his copy. 
“No, sir!” he shouted angrily, “T won't 


change a single word of it!” 


**Mind your own business!” 


He said he'd thank us to mind our own busi- 
ness. He knew what he was doing...and hadn’t 
his products been a big success? 

“Of course they have,” we admitted, “and 
will you please take a slip of paper and write 
down the reasons why your products have 
been so successful?’ 

Grudgingly he wrote: 
Price—Service.” 


“Quality —Purity— 


“That's funny,” we said, “you don’t say a 
thing about attacks on competition! Yet your 
last full- -page newspaper ad used a quarter of 
its space to talk about how bad your competi- 
tors are. Maybe you are e spending 25° of your 
advertising moncy to stress a point that doesn’t 
matter!” He promised to think it over 


Apparently he did think it over... for the 


1, 1937 


attacks stopped almost at once. And he hasn’t 

printed a single word of knocking copy since. 
e 9 °o 

Corrections of misleading or unethical adver- 

tising are made by the National Better Busi- 

ness Bureau at the average rate of more than 

one a day. 

Yet this is just one of the many services of 
the Bureau that are available to any legiti- 
mate business. Working tactfully, diplomati- 
cally and in strictest confidence, the Bureau 
will gladly help you solve such problems, 
whether you are a member of the bureau or 
not. 

The National Better Business Bureau is a 
non-profit corporation, supported solely by 
the voluntary contributions of more than 600 
business firms. Mail the coupon for the free 
booklet, “How to Use the National Better 
Business Bureau.” 


National Better Business Bureau, Inc. 
405 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


Please send me a copy of “How to Use the 
National Better Business Bureau.” 


Nazie 
Fira Nan. 
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Year-Around Air-Conditioned Rooms 
for Your Comfort 


ALL PUBLIC ROOMS and a limited 
number of guest rooms will be 


air-conditioned after June Ist 


STATE STREET AT MONROE 


CHICAGO 


* 
New York Office, Chanin Bldg 


Edward T. Lawless, Manager 
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“We teel that the Ebiline rate can be 
used in two ways—first, as an absolute 
statement of potential buying power per 
line rate in a given market; and, second, 
as a means of comparing the merits of 
various markets. 

“For the first use, it is not necessary 
to take a billion dollars as the unit. As 
a matter of fact, because the Effective Buy- 
ing Income of our county is $245,544,000, 
we prefer to take a quarter billion dollars 
as the unit. 

_ “We then compute the Ebiline rate as 
follows: 

1. Luzerne County family population 
(from SaLEsS MANAGEMENT)—92,400. 
Wilkes-Barre Record circulation—30,297. 
Percentage of circulation to total families— 
32.79%. 

2. Luzerne County Effective Buying In- 
come (from SALES MANAGEMENT'S April 
10 Survey of Buying Power)—$245,- 
544,000. 32.79% of $245,544.000 equals 
$80,513,878, which represents the effective 
buying income of Record families. 

3. Record rate per line—$0.08. Record 
Ebiline rate per quarter billion dollars— 
$0.25. (Roughly one per cent per line per 
10 billion dollars, Effective Buying In- 
come. ) 

“We have no hesitation in assuming 
that the families who read our paper are, 
at the very least, average in the matter of 
Effective Buying Income, because, through 
researches and in general opinion, it is es- 
tablished that the Record is the class pub- 
lication in this locality. 

“We do not as a matter of policy com- 
pare our paper with others for sales pur- 
poses, and therefore the second use is a 
limited one as far as we are concerned. 
However, I feel that one great value of 
the Ebiline rate lies in using it to com- 
pare papers in other markets. I take a bil- 
lion as the unit here because it gives a 
figure high enough to represent actual 
money. For instance, here are some typ- 
ical Ebiline rates I have worked out: 


Wilkes-Barre Record .......ecceees $0.99 
DOE TEE .ccdenewvane eke 1.15 
oie conc ch nRRRED REISE 1.13 
NOS errr 1.25 
Erie Dispatch-Herald .......000.00: 1.01 
a Oe eee eee 1.07 


“If a million dollars were taken as the 
unit our Ebiline rate would be .99 mills 
instead of 99 cents. 

“I concede that, since the computation is 
only a means of comparison, any figure 
could be taken as the unit as long as the 
same was taken for all papers compared. 
However, another element is the sound of 
the words, “Ebiline rate.” It suggests the 
three elements in its computation—EBI, 
line rate, and billion.” 


Waterloo, Too, Has 
Display Stands 


A subscriber, J. M. Brooks of Story, 
Brooks & Finley, Inc., calls attention to a 
merchandising service which antedates the 
plan of the Akron Times-Press (page 948, 
May 1 issue), which their organization has 
developed and tested in Waterloo, Iowa. 
“Spotlight” display stands are distributed 
in 75 grocery stores—approximately 100% 
coverage, the stands being the property 
of the newspaper and serviced by the news- 
paper to the extent of seeing that the mer- 
chandise specified, which is only merchan- 
dise that is nationally advertised in the 
Waterloo Courier, is exhibited on the 
shelves of these stands on the dates speci- 
fied. 

The object of the stand is not to display 
merchandise but to sel] and, according to 
Mr. Brooks, the experience so far is that 


‘ 


it does sell considerable merchandise for 
the manufacturer. As a result, some of 
the other papers represented by the S.B.F. 
organization are now installing the stands 
in stores in their cities. 


Newspapers’ General Gains 
Exceed Retail 


For the month of April and also for the 
year to date 1937 gains in general linage in 
newspapers measured by Media Records, 
Inc., outstrip those in retail and all other 
classifications with the single exception of 
classified. For April, general was up 
10.7%, retail 7.1%. For the year to date 
total advertising is 8.3% higher than last 
year, with the classified gain of 14.8% 
making a distinct contribution since total 
display is up only 6.8%. 
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Most rate cards are highly statistical— 
and make for somewhat dull reading— 
but Fortune makes its rate card an effec- 
tive promotion piece. The illustration 
above shows one side of the new rate 
card No. 8 which takes effect on all 
advertising contracts received after 
May 20. 


McCall's New Kitchens 


Every housewife’s dream is fulfilled in 
McCall’s new Kitchens and Test Rooms at 
444 Madison Avenue, New York City. The 
entire 39th floor is given over to three com- 
plete kitchens—one centering upon gas 
equipment, another electric, and another for 
tests of all sorts—a laundry, and an equip- 
ment test room. In these rooms foods are 
prepared for photographs, cookery tech- 
niques are devised, household appliances 
and equipment tested—all part of McCall’s 
method of servicing its 2,650,000 readers. 
“From the work and experiments done in 
these rooms,” says Editor Otis L. Wiese, 
“come the conclusions that are such an im- 
portant part of the McCall Method of 
Editing—an editorial philosophy applicable 
to all of women’s interests, but particularly 
pertinent to the subject of homemaking.” 
The first step is to find out what women 
need to know about homemaking, and the 
second step is to fill those needs with all 
the resources at McCall’s command. 

Effective with the September issue, 
McCall's offers a unit consisting of six 
columns in the form of a full bleed page 
and a three-way bleed half page. The unit 
ranges in cost from black and white at 
$13,365 to a page in four colors and a half 
page in black and one color at $16,028. 
The publisher guarantees that no other ad- 
vertising will appear in the spread. 
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CBS Elects Directors 


The Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., 
announces that Edward Klauber, executive 
vice-president, and Paul W. Kesten and 
Mefford R. Runyon, vice-presidents, were 
recently elected directors of the corporation. 


Country Gentleman’s 
“Control Families” 


The current Country Gentleman cam- 
paign is based on actual interviews with 
retail merchants in small towns all over 
the country. These dealers were shown 
the Country Gentleman subscription list in 
their towns and adjacent rural trading 
areas and their comments and photographs 
form the basis of the magazine's “Control 
Families.” Copy points out that they are 
called this because they control the land, 
building, equipment and the social and 
business activities in their communities. 


Foto Sells 300,000 


Dell Publishing Co.’s new pictorial, 
Foto, has a guaranteed circulation of 300,- 
000 effective with the August issue, and in 
a letter to advertisers and agencies the pub- 
lisher says, “Conservative estimates indi- 
cate that early advertisers can be assured of 
a constantly increasing bonus over the guar- 
antee of 300,000.” 


Sutton to Tri-State 


X. F. Sutton, former president of Sound 
Pictures Corp., has joined the newly 
formed company of Tri-State Pictures, Inc., 
commercial films producers, in an execu- 
tive capacity. Mr. Sutton has just returned 
from Hollywood where he produced sev- 
eral pictures for the General Electric Co. 
The new firm was organized to take over 
the business of Tri-State Motion Picture 
Co., and is licensed by RCA to record all 
types of pictures by the RCA Victor sys- 
tem. 


Media Notes 


Victor F. Barnett, former managing edi- 
tor and national advertising manager of 
The Tribune, Tulsa, becomes advertising 
director of that paper, and will be assisted 
by J. C. Brandon, formerly in charge of 
local advertising. J. R. York has been 
named local display advertising manager, 
and Kenneth D. Swartz moves from assis- 
tant national manager to national advertis- 
ing manager. 

Sherman F. Glendining, formerly with 
the New Yorker, has been appointed sales 
representative for Hunting & Fishing 
and National Sportsman Magazine in 
New York and _ Philadelphia : 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., has 
named Vice-President Mason Britton to be 
vice-chairman of the board of directors, 
and Howard Ehrlich executive vice-presi- 
dent and chairman of the publishing opera- 
tions committee. N. O. Wynkoop and 
M. A. Williamson, assistant vice-presidents, 
have been elected members of the publish- 
ing operations committee. 


Agency Notes 


J. R. Kupsick Advertising Agency has 
moved to larger quarters in New York's 
Chanin Building. . Charles E. Prins, 
vice-president, and William W. Keifer, 
Jr., secretary-treasurer, have resigned from 
Kelsey, Prins & Keifer, Inc. to form the 
firm of Prins & Keifer, Inc., 6 East 45th 
Street, New York. 

George H. Thornley, president of the 
new firm of Thornley & Jones, Inc., has 
announced the appointment of Welner W. 
Williams as production manager, and Paul 
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Jones as associate director of copy. Mr. 
Williams was for many years in the pro- 
duction department of B. B. D. & O. and 
prior to that with Doremus & Co. Mr. 
Jones entered the advertising field through 
N. W. Ayer & Son and is a well known 
advertising and magazine writer. 


Daily Comic Strip Ads 


Development of radio and of Sunday 
comic strip ads has caused George A. Mc- 
Devitt Co., newspaper representatives, to 
believe that more goods are sold today 
through “entertainment” than through “‘in- 
formation.”” Why, said they, should not the 
40,000-000-circulation daily newspapers get 
their share of this? 

McDevitt represents nine large city news- 
papers, but they went to work for all of 
them. Within a month they contacted 600 
newspapers, won acceptance from 320— 
including all the Hearst, Scripps-Howard 
and Paul Block papers—to eight suggested 
“standards” for strip advertising on comic 
pages. 

Among these are ad measurement usually 
of 35 lines by five columns, with maximum 
of 70 lines by eight columns per advertiser, 
run-of-paper rate for position; schedules of 
not less than 13 insertions a quarter; pic- 
torial cartoon type of copy; no proprietary 
medicine, alcoholic beverage, tobacco ad- 
vertising for this page. 

Ralph Starr Butler of General Foods, 
which introduced Sunday comics six years 
ago, has endorsed the program. So have 
general and space executives of J. Walter 
Thompson, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Fletcher & 


Ellis, Aitkin-Kynett, Blackett-Sample-Hum- 
mert, Compton and other agencies. Lever 
Bros. have already started copy on Rinso 
in the Boston Herald-Traveler on this basis. 

McDevitt will put the daily comic strip 
ad program under the wing of American 
Association of Advertising Agencies for 
further expansion. 


Account Changes 


W. F. Young, Inc., to J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co. to handle Absorbine and Ab- 
sorbine, Jr., effective September 1. : 
Ray Airconditioning Corp. to Mackay- 
Spaulding Co. . Rice-O’Neill Shoe Co. 
to the Grey Advertising Agency. . . . In- 
ternational Silver Co. to Young & Rubi- 
cam, Inc., for 1847 Rogers Brothers and 
Wm. Rogers & Son lines of silver plate. 

. Eaton Paper Co.,to Badger & Brown- 
ing, Inc. . . . Appalachian Apples, Inc., to 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. . . . Quaker 
Oats Co. to Mitchell-Faust to handle the 
macaroni products division. 

The following divisions of the Hat Corp. 
of America will be handled by Thornley 
& Jones, Inc.: Dobbs & Co., Inc.; The 
Crofut & Knapp Co.; Hodshon-Berg, Inc., 
and John Cavanagh, Ltd. Pocono 
Mountains Vacation Bureau to Dorland 
Advertising Agency. - Michigan 
Bumper Corp. to J. O. Buckeridge & Co., 
Inc., to handle the newly established Spe- 
cialties Division. . . Shapiro Glove Co. 
to Wales Advertising Co. . . . Lubin- 
Weeker Co., Inc., to Kimball, Hubbard & 
Powel, Inc., to handle Certified Weldon 
Pajamas. 
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“KITCHENETTE SUITES 


TWO ROOMS OR MORE... 


ee 7 Ss oe 
VACATION FOR 
THE FAMILY... 


Electric kitchenettes for home- 
cooked meals in your own apart- 


- FROM $6.00 PER DAY 


in rental. By week, month or 
longer. Complete hotel service 


ment—or room service available eliminates housekeeping worries. 


Ideal for traveling execu- 
tives and their families 
The Seneca kitchenette 
suites provide a vacation 
headquarters for the 
family with all the com- 


forts of home life. 


from fine Harding restaurant in The Seneca is located.in one of 
building at no additional cost. 
Refrigerator—electricity 
—bed linens—towels, 


and many extras included 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION —— oR 


200 €. CHESTNUT 


Chicago's finest near-town resi- 


dential neighborhoods, 


close to all downtown 
MANAGEMENT activities. 
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How Do Famous 
Men Spend Their 


Leisure Hours? 
(Continued from page 1088) 


Walt Disney claims that making 
Mickey Mouse and Silly Symphony 
cartoons are a hobby—and his favorite 
one—but he admits a fondness for both 
badminton and polo. The latter, to 
him, is perfect relaxation from work. 
His mind is almost continually filled 
| with ideas for his pictures and it is 

only by riding on a polo pony that he 
| can dispel those ideas from his mind. 
Try to play polo and think of anything 
else! 

Harold Lloyd goes in for swim- 
| ming, handball and golf because he 
| enjoys them and knows they are good 
| for him, but his prize hobby is micro- 
| scopy. “I know of nothing quite so 
| fascinating as the study of micro-or- 
| ganisims.” He also paints. 


For a Hobby: His Son 
MICHIGAN AT HURON... .CHICAGO 


"CLOSE TO EVERYTHING" One of the most interesting, and 
hadi abodis On upper Michigan Avenue in the conters. Camatete soolal Bape certainly one of the most worthwhile 
é > heart of Chi F rth side— ineludes wee! ances, bridge an a js 
a totk i yt) =, A — on outertedament for guests and friends | hobbies 1S that of Ed Wynn. His one 
MANAGEMENT offices, business and amusement at no extra cost. 


: | and only hobby is his 21-year-old son. 
| Why? Let him tell it. “He has just 
started his theatrical career as the first 
W : 3q@ = | | of the third generation of an acting 
here the hardware business 1S family. I watch his every move with 
there 1S Hardware Age. the greatest interest to see if he will 


carry on... I see myself starting over 


Your sales promotion message attains practical saturation of the hardware again as I watch him, and I get the 
field when entrusted to HARDWARE AGE... . Because this paper has and is greatest kick when he moves 4 little 
what active hardware men want to read, its circulation follows closely the | forward. Some people like to win at 
distribution of the hardware business itself. | golf—some at cards—some at the 


| - s e e 
From state to state and from | faces, and as they move a little tor- 
the largest city to the smallest U.S. Hardware Age ward to success they get their kick. 
town hardware men are found Per Cent of Per Cent of 


“But my hobby is my son, and I’m 


in numbers proportional to their oe — —— | actually playing a game with him. In 
business opportunities — and — 500,000 6.5 6.83 | other words, he’s my ‘hole in one,” my 
there HaArpWARE AGE sub- 190 - 250,000 6.1 6.34 _ ‘royal flush, and my ‘Man o War’. 
scribers are found in similar 50 - 100,000 5.3 5.94 | A believe-it-or-not hobby is that of 
proportions. = ° pope ort 113 | Robert Ripley who has so ably capi- 
The hardware business is pro- 5 - 10,000 ‘| 8.45| — =  seapr Poa phe 
portionally greater in the small- 2.5 5,000 3.8 '65.1%/ Gssjenes | | BOeey. ie Bes vane enlace, 
r cities because there is less Under 2,500 | | | to date and hopes to see every coun- 
salir sa“ taeliennaags, ' diene" Incorporated p. 7.5| 28.21 


“ee try in the world before many years. 
specialty store competition anid ‘Weil slee lo the eiiter tthe of 
the neighboring rural and small , ere Dihed Betisinen Walter Win 

; oad vernlte the lacal 100.0% 100.00%, 2 i ; c 
— population swells the locai chell does not admit to having any. 
Sales. 


: . 
scat eae ; ; | hobby other than incessant worrying 
Chis condition is clearly reflected in the larger percentage of HARDWARE 

| 


ae # . about the next column or broadcast. 
AcE subscribers than of population in the smaller communities. See the | O. O. McIntyre has one—dogs, as his 
table above. | 


readers well know. H. L. Mencken 


Unincorporated 36.4 | 


From the largest city to the smallest town HARDWARE AGE gives you thor- 


modestly admits, “I am probably the 
ough coverage of reading hardware men. worst piano player in America, but 
nevertheless I like to play, especially 


U) H ARDWAR € A GE with old friends.”” For more than 30 


A Chilton 


years he has belonged to a club that 
Publication 239 bes — nee, ee ogg N.Y. has met once a week to play music. 


Some of the members are profession- 
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als, but the majority, like Mencken, 
are amateurs. 

Both Lowell Thomas and Boake 
Carter have hobbies far removed from 
the work which makes them famous. 
The former's present hobby is run- 
ning a New York State farm, while 
Boake Carter thinks of many reasons 
for preferring sailing. ‘‘Because there 
is nothing like it for health, because 
there are no telephones, because no- 
body can reach you, because you enter 
an entirely different world with peace, 
solitude and tranquility, and because 
the water is something clean and fresh 
and wholesome compared to land.” 

Among other workers in words— 
the editors and publishers—Roy W. 
Howard tries to get as far away from 
his vocation as does Boake Carter— 
and for much the same reasons. “I 
have never enjoyed the luxury of a 
hobby. As a diversion my first choice 
is hunting and fishing, and living out 
of touch with telegraph, telephones, 
radio and other curses of our too 
hectic ‘civilization’.” 


Sports Kings Look Far Afield 


In the field of sport two famous 
ex-champion heavyweights fight bore- 
dom successfully. Gene Tunney says 
“If travel can be called a hobby, then 
that is my hobby. I enjoy seeing for- 
eign countries and their people; also 
what they may have to offer of interest 
in other ways—languages, arts, music, 
economics, politics.” 

To Jack Dempsey boxing is now 
only a hobby—one of several, in- 
cluding the training of dogs of all 
breeds, and fishing. According to 
one of his associates, “Work—work- 
ing to keep on top of the heap,” is a 
major hobby. “He's working now to 
find some one to lick Joe Louis.” To 
these hobbies should be added a new 
and extremely absorbing one—his 
little daughter. 

Two prominent football coaches are 
interested in landscapes. Robert C. 
Zuppke, of the University of Illinois, 
paints them. The study of color, 
lines, masses and composition is a 
form of recreation which rests him 
from 365 days of thinking about foot- 
ball. Lou Little, of Columbia, makes 
landscape gardening his surcease from 
football. Amos Alonzo Stagg, now at 
the College of the Pacific, gave up 
golf 17 years ago, and now his only 
hobby is tennis. 

Hobbies? Everyone — almost — has 
them. Admiral Richard E. Byrd has 
only one—exercise—because he says it 
enables a man do more and endure 
more. Somewhat similar is the reason- 
ing of Professor Irving Fisher, of 
Yale. His hobby is health culture 
because many years ago he had tuber- 
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Do you want to 
extend your distribution? 


Do you want to open up new territory? Get 
new dealers? Build sales. in towns hitherto 
too small to justify distribution? Find out how 
your jobbers are handling your business? Effect 


direct contact with key dealers ? 


We can help you. Not only can we get the 
facts from the territory to you, but we can also 


take the facts from you to the territory. 


Our field representatives, both men 
and women, resident in hundreds 
of centers throughout the United 
States, are at your service for quick, 
accurate, and widespread  fact- 


gathering and fact dissemination. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Pauline Arnold 
Percival White 


Rockefeller Center, New York 
120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Gives you guidance in making marketing decisions 
and building sales and advertising plans 
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Magazine and Radio Expenditures 


(May and year to date—in thousands of dollars) 


Compiled for SALes MANAGEMENT by Publishers’ Information Bureau, Inc. 


NATIONAL MAGAZINES RADIO 

May January-May: April - —January-April— 

Class 1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 
RR er ere ser $ 1,531.0 $ 1,677.6 $ $.572.2 $6,106.22 $$ 5175 § 353.5 $ 2.294.1 $ 1,490.3 
a ee 1,156.1 919.3 2,570.8 2,332.9 500.6 388.0 1,890.0 1,662.6 
OO a ee ec) see 868.0 746.1 3,018.2 2,393.6 9.8 28.9 89.6 134.6 
4. Communication i aa an il 103.4 86.5 436.2 8 = tiem © <ataphovst =(‘“‘ I Ric (CCU 
5. Electrical Household Equipment . 838.8 769.1 2,259.6 2,156.6 132.8 3.8 341.0 35.5 
6. Electrical Structural Equipment ... 191.6 87.1 650.5 SS 8 6atern Seemey § encase  S¥haae 
ay EE hob adad vous eo oee ces 467.4 392.9 1,613.4 1,556.9 72.6 32.9 291.4 169.7 
8. Foods EA RN 1,606.3 1,268.0 7,309.4 6,598.7 1,117.0 885.4 4,376.8 3,686.3 
9. Food Beverages Ree ee re 324.9 374.5 1,568.3 1,631.6 487.2 104.9 1,961.4 1,468.4 
10. Beer, Wines and Liquors ...... 540.9 377.7 2,335.0 yy eee eae fy eee ees 
| ee eee 167.5 144.1 340.3 436.1 116.7 142.0 493.1 495.2 
12. House Furnishings .............. 817.0 581.1 2,461.7 757.7 8 32.6 11.3 127.8 
13. Kitchen OO eee 384.0 317.5 1,270.6 779.1 8.1 52.8 20.5 205.1 
14. Soaps, Cleansers ................ 471.0 561.8 1,909.4 2,263.6 592.9 265.2 1,890.7 944.8 
15. Jewelry, Clocks, Watches ....... 89.3 67.2 220.2 182.4 12.4 39.6 64.7 98.1 
Pi ME wdbscivcctvsicdeuwenas 87.2 42.2 357.7 199.7 See SN orice 
17. Office Supplies ............ 216.6 169.2 859.6 ES dune: Me 8s Bae es 347.6 
18. Publications .................... 107.3 70.9 681.2 568.2 72.3 19.9 237.0 82.5 
19. Radios ite Rahn eneeerwen’s 69.8 106.0 420.4 574.4 117.5 109.5 894.4 420.4 
20. Smoking Materials .............. 705.5 577.4 3,145.2 2,477.8 570.3 397.8 1,938.0 1,476.0 
21. Sporting Goods ................. 269.1 230.6 1,033.0 3) es. a. 2) ee os eee Tr 
22. Structural Materials ............. 182.8 127.4 591.2 432.4 Ye 84.3 58.9 
23. Structural ne 418.8 306.2 1,178.2 814.7 35.7 86.1 212.7 332.9 
24. Toilet Goods hisei(ceatetin gered aacaive 2,295.0 1,763.0 8,835.7 6,715.9 1,018.8 1,076.3 4,268.4 4,152.7 
25. Medical Supplies ............... 752.0 599.2 4,219.6 3,449.8 498.5 366.4 2,263.9 1,821.3 
26. Travel and Accommodations ...... 827.5 630.9 2,838.8 2,069.6 4.3 4.1 48.7 23.9 
PUUONEMOUE: oc osc cee cc dacioaweos 1,488.9 1,266.9 6,009.3 5,160.1 64.2 106.7 305.3 525.4 
5 ee ee $17,038.9 $14,261.6 $63,706.7 $54,229.2 $5,980.4 $4,832.8 $24,100.7  $19,760.9 

% Increase....... waawae sacl 19.47 17.47 23.74 21.47 
Note—The National Magazines checked total 108 publications, 16 Note—Network Radio Broadcasting figures cover national or chain 
weeklies and semi-monthlies for April and 92 monthlies, broadcasting carried over the networks of the National 
including Vogue, for May. All figures are based on one- Broadcasting Company, Columbia Broadcasting System and 
time or single insertion rates. the Mutual Broadcasting System. The figures cover facilities 
only and do not include talent. 
culosis. Through his hobby he claims 


to have increased his working power 
for many years at ages at which with 
others it ordinarily decreases. 


Some hobbyists have their hobbies 
and know why they have them; others, 
like Gifford Pinchot, say there isn’t 
any reason—they just love em. Most 
of us—both the famous and the un- 
sung—seem to find health and libera- 
tion in riding one or more hobby- 
horses. 


Let William Allen White speak 
for those of us who aren't quite sure 
from moment to moment what our 
hobbies are. “Sometimes,” he says, 
“I think I am an editor with a hobby 
for writing books. And sometimes | 
think I am an author with a hobby 
for running a newspaper. And some- 
times I think I am a kind of an edi- 
torial author who dabbles in politics. 
And sometimes I think I am a po- 
litical editorial author who likes to 
travel, see the world. And sometimes 
I feel I am a sort of a peripatetic po- 
litical editorial author who makes a 
heavy sideline of his friends and 
loves them, male and female, to his 
great satisfaction and spiritual profit.” 
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Are Space Buyers Too Lazy 
to Dig Out Media Facts? 
(Continued from page 1108) 


If he has heard the story before, 
and remembers it, that’s that. But he 
should never assume that “Oh, that 
paper! I wouldn't consider it, let’s 
not waste time talking about it!”’ atti- 
tude. And I’ve heard just those words 
from more than one of our local 
buyers. 

When you stop to think of ‘it, a 
space buyer has little raison d'etre. 
Unless he can make unusually clever 
buys for his clients, he hardly justifies 
his existence. 

If he just follows Standard Rate G 
Data and Media Records, and won't in- 
vestigate any further, he’s doing little 
more than a clerical job. Any intel- 
ligent high school graduate could do 
almost as well. 

And if he takes the attitude, “Oh, 
well, it doesn’t make much difference 
which newspaper, (or magazine of 
radio station) I pick! They're all 
good! As long as the client will ap- 
prove the list, that’s all that matters! 
I won't stick out my neck by suggest- 


ing any new papers (or magazines or 
radio stations). I'll just list the old 
stand-bys and play safe!” Then, defi- 
nitely, he is depriving some deserving 
high school graduate of a job. 
Department store buyers don’t work 
that way. If they did, they'd get fired. 
Neither do industrial buyers, or fleet 
owners, or hospital superintendents, or 
anyone else who spends money in vol- 
ume. So, why should space buyers?” 
“Do they?” you inquire with ele- 
vated eyebrow. Just ask any space 


peddler. 


Personnel Changes 

Herman Greenwood becomes New York 
district s.m. for Edison General Electric 
Appliance Co., of Chicago. He succeeds 
M. H. Beekman, who goes to Philadelphia 
as s.m. there. Mr. Greenwood has been 
under the Hotpoint banner for almost a 
score of years both in this country and in 
Brazil. 

Harry A. Smith, v-p. of Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western Coal Co. since 1918, 
has been elected president, and also presi- 
dent of the Blue Coal Corp. He has been 
associated with the Pennsylvania anthracite 
industry for the past 40 years. 

Phillip K. McCullough has been ap- 
pointed ad mgr. of Mercury Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago tractor and trailer firm. He 
joined in 1933. 
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Members of the Lithographers National 
Association relaxing between sessions of 
the annual meeting on the veranda at 
The Greenbrier. From left to right they 
are: R. W. Thomas, sales manager, 
Forbes Lithograph Co., Boston; A. R. 
McCandlish, president, McCandlish Litho 
Corp., Philadelphia; LeRoy Latham, 
president, Latham Litho Co., Long Island 
City; D. C. Ozmun, of the Chicago Card- 
board Co.; P. G. Watts, of the Chicago 
Cardboard Co.; G. W. Hall, executive 
vice-president, Western Litho Co., Los 
Angeles. 


Master of Ceremonies: Maurice Saunders, 
chairman of the board, presiding. Seated 
behind him are, left, P. N. Calvert, presi- 
dent of the Reserve Litho & Printing Co., 
retiring president of L. N. A.; and, right, 
W. Floyd Maxwell, Association secretary. 


Lithographers Hold 
Annual Convention at 
White Sulphur Springs 


Congratulations: Charles P. Schmid, 
at left, president of Trautmann, Bailey 
and Blampey, Inc.; W. H. Walters, 
eastern division manager, United 
States Printing and Lithograph Co.; 
Gen. Wm. Ottman, executive vice- 
president, U. S. Printing and Litho, 
and the newly elected president of 


‘ 


dae ite Lhe 


Speaker: L. Rohe 
Walter, advertising 
manager of the 
Flintkote Co., ad- 
dressed the conven- 
tion on “Speeding 
Sales by the Print- 


ed Word.” 


AIR EXPRESS, the one complete, 
super-swift, nation-wide way to 

ship. Delivers day and night 
in the United States and 
Canada. AlsotoHonolulu, 

Latin-America andthe 
Far East. Cost low. Prompt 
pick-up and delivery. For ser- 
vice or information, phone nearest 
office of RAILWAY EXPRESS. 


Display Man: Dr. Miller McClintock | 
spoke on the National Window Display | 
Study, of which he is director. It is sup- | 
ported jointly by the lithographic indus- | 


try, the A.N.A. and the A.A.A.A. 
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TORONTC:| 
MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 

LONDON, fag 


GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


a J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED - ADVERTISING AGENTS & 


_ 
**Started a contest 


among our jobbers’ Flip of 
salesmen. Offered Thumb 
Redipoints to the boys Feeds 
who sold a reasonable Lead! 
quota. The idea clicked n 
in a hurry. I guess the jj 


men talked our line on 
‘most every call they 
made — while before it 
seemed to be lostamong 
all the items listed in 
their big catalogs.” 


Ask us to outline a 


Automatic 
Pushback 


REDIPOINT and 
promotion plan for Pockets 
your business. 


BROWN & BIGELOW 
Remembrance Advertising 


SAINT PAUL «© MINNESOTA 


Saves Lead 


CRAWFORD NOTCH 
within the shadow of 


MT. WASHINGTON 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Discriminating people re- 
turn each summer to the 
Crawford House at Craw- 
ford Notch. Up to date 
rooming space—the best 
of food—music by Boston 
Symphony players—Golf 
— Tennis — Swimming — 
Riding— Boating — Hiking 
—no hay fever. Season 
June 26—Oct. 5. Rates 
with meals $6 a day and 
up. Booklet and diagnosis 
of weekly rates—address: 
Barron Hotel Co., Craw- 
ford Notch,N.H. Or ask 
Mr, Foster Travel Offices. 


CRAWFORD HOUSE 


CRAWFORD NOTCK-NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 


publishers. In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Milwaukee Market Pantry 
Shelf Survey for 1937 Out 

The fourteenth annual pantry shelf sur- 
vey of the Milwaukee market, published 
since 1922 by the Milwaukee Journal, is 
now available to executives operating in 
that area. During the years an average 
of 6,000 families (a 3.5% cross section) 
have answered 349 questions as to their 
buying and brand preferences. This edition 
shows comparative brand standings for four 
years, 1934-1937 inclusive; and product 
trends for these same years with a further 
index as of 1931 for more complete his- 
tory. In addition to the consumer response, 
secured from six-page questionnaires mailed 
to homes, a check of dealer distribution 
was made by Journal representatives who 
checked 400 grocery and drug stores, in- 
cluding chains and department stores. 

Products included are grouped under 
automobiles, building equipment, grocery 
products, household appliances, tobacco 
products, toiletries, and 
Home ownership and repairs are included. 
Each product is given a full page in the 
120-page book, with an explanatory descrip- 
tion of marketing conditions notable in con- 
nection with that product and a detailed 
listing of brands. Brand preference is 
shown by per cent of families, number of 
families, and, in the case of food and drug 
products, dealer distribution. Trends for 
the four-year period are given for each 
brand. A composite index shows the years 
each of the products has been covered in 
the series of surveys. Im conclusion a sec- 
tion is devoted to describing the merchan- 
dising service offered by the newspaper, 
together with market information on the 
greater Milwaukee market. Copies of 
“Consumer Analysis of the Greater Mil- 
waukee Market, 1937 Edition,’ will be sent 
on request to C. R. Conlee, The Milwaukee 
Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Horses—Horses—Horses 
and a Quality Market to Boot 


If you own a horse, the answer to “What 
Price Horses?” is probably no news—and 
the publication responsible for the survey, 
Horse & Horseman, is as likely as not on 
your reading list. But if, like even some 
of the responding subscribers of that mag- 
azine, you just like horses, and want to own 
one or two some day, and in the meantime 
would consider selling some products to a 
decidedly class market, better send for that 
survey. We suspect it will be read, as the 
magazine claims for its own pages, from 
head to tail! 

In search of comment and advice, the 
editor of the publication sent questionnaires 
to mail subscribers, getting in reply a 


miscellaneous. 


14.4% return, a valuable lot of data for the 
sales staff on the spending habits of sub- 
scribers, and enough encouragement and 
criticism to last at least until the next urge 
for a survey should appear. Thirty-one 
pages of these verbatim comments are re- 
printed, from highly flattering criticisms of 
very horsey readers who want details of 
feeding and complain because not all shows 
are covered, to the Philadelphian who was 
roped in “by a couple students working 
their way through school somewhere . . 
would like to own a horse some day.” 

Statistically speaking, the number and 
cost of owned horses, their acreage required, 
and the home, travel, and sporting interests 
of the owner run into a lot of ciphers and 
columns. We sympathize with one sub- 
scriber who doesn’t van horses, keep up 
country homes, gently resents being quizzed 
on the number of states in which his acre- 
age is located—but just loves horses and 
plays a bit of polo. A little exposure to 
this select company, which votes Horse & 
Horseman its favorite magazine above all 
others, should be soul-filling for any office- 
bound sales executive or space buyer. Re- 
quests to George A. Hammer, Horse & 
Horseman, Rockefeller Center, New York 
City. 


New Directory of 17,000 
New England Manufacturers 


A new edition of the “Directory of New 
England Manufacturers,” published with 
the editorial cooperation of the New Eng- 
land Council, has recently been issued by 
George D. Hall, Inc., of Boston. It is a 
complete reference book to New England 
industry, listing 17,000 manufacturers, to- 
gether with the names of the principal off- 
cers—president, treasurer, sales manager 
and purchasing agent. Also included is a 
description of the product made, number 
of factory employes, capital, and location 
of plants or branch offices. 

Of importance to sales executives is the 
classification by state, city and town of all 
concerns listed. Shows where concerns in 
a particular line of business are located, in 
any geographical area, and aids in mapping 
out sales campaigns and routing salesmen. 

Products and brand names are also listed, 
to aid in identification of manufacturers in 
cases where the brand names only are 
known. 

This edition, issued in January, 1937, 
will be current for two years until the next 
edition, January, 1939. It is 700 pages in 
size, and is available for $15 per copy, on 
request to Mr. Evert Andros, George D. 
Hall, Inc., 665 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Country Home Pictures 1937 
vs. 1933 Farm Buying Power 


Money burns holes in overalls as well as 
in city pants, suggests Country Home, in 
one of the best promotional booklets of 
the year. Best, that is, in terms of the 
utter and believable simplicity of its 
homely illustrations, showing the increase 
in buying power which has come to farmers 
since 1933. Translating the statistics of 
low (1933) and high (1937) prices of 
farm products into illustrations of addi- 
tional manufactured products which the 
farmer can buy today for the same quantity 
of the products of his farm, one observes, 
for instance, that whereas in 1933 it took 
135 200-pound hogs to buy an automobile, 
today that many hogs buy the automobile 
plus the complete construction of a fair- 
sized barn! In 1933, for another example, 
167 100-pound lambs would buy a farm 
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tractor; today they will buy the tractor plus 
a popular-priced sedan automobile, plus a 
cultivator, plus a bicycle for the kids!! 
Forty bushels of oats in 1933 would yield 
enough to buy a 9’x12’ linoleum rug; but 
today in addition to the rug, the farmer 
can buy an ice box and an easy chair. A 
number of similar illustrations complete the 
book, and make excellent and brief reading 
for the executive selling to the farm and 
small town market. The title is, “Symple 
as byrde in bouer,” but the Chaucerian like- 
ness ends with the cover. Inside the ma- 
terial is strictly 1937. Requests to E. P. 
Seymour, Country Home, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 


Birmingham Market 
Analyzed 


With the embracing title of "The 
South's Greatest Newspapers and Their 
Market.” a market-circulation study of 
Birmingham has recently been published 
by the Birmingham News and Age-Herald. 
Somewhat smaller in size than many such 
studies, but greatly condensed and excel- 
lently illustrated, it is a fine presentation 
of a market. Sections include the market. 
with population and trading _ statistics, 
through 1936; retail and wholesale, 
Birmingham; the retail trading zone (the 
A.B.C. trading zone and nine minor 
markets covered by the mewspapers, a 
total of 405,146 families of which 263,796 
are native white). An analysis of circula- 
tion, of advertising linage, and of editorial 
content of the newspapers, concludes the 
book. Available to sales and advertising 
executives interested in this trading area, 


ENJOY THE BEST IN 
NEW YORK 


The Ambassador offers 
you a truly fine hotel, 
a distinguished address 
and a convenient location. 
Single rooms from $5.00 
Double $7, Suites $10.00 


Ownership Management 
J}. C. Thorne & J. |. Atkinson 


Thee Polel 
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on request to Harry B. Bradley, the News 
and Age-Herald, Birmingham, Ala. 


First Detroit Soundings 


First in a series of market studies in 
Detroit, “Soundings on Detroit.” a 
pleasingly brief and graphic booklet has 
just been released on the market itself. 
Ross-Federal investigators called on 12,034 
homes, a 3% sample of the 397,122 homes 
in the city area. Among the points covered 
in this first release are (1) employment— 
93.3%, approaching 1929 levels; (2) 


sources of income, with skilled labor the 
largest group, 36%, and wage rates today 
higher than in 1929; (3) homes vs. 
apartments, and (4) owned and rented 
homes; (5) automobile ownership, 66%, 
abetted by lack of high speed transit 
systems; (6) telephone homes, 39%; (7) 
newspaper readers, and (8) News readers. 
This series promises to be of real value to 
executives marketing in this, America’s 
Fourth Market. Published by the Detroit 
News, copies of this first and the succeed- 
ing issues will be sent on request to Brice 
McQuillin. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


BUSINESS BOOKS 


EARNING POWER TODAY IS HIGHEST | 
among those business men who are alert enough | 
to add to their own experience the best knowledge | 
acquired by the experience of others. Equip yourself 
to meet modern competition by making use of the 
information to be found in books by experts in the | 
field. Macy's Business Book Section specializes in| 
technical books covering almost all modern business | 
activities. We recommend this month ‘‘Successful 
Salesmanship’’ by P. W. Ivey. Macy's low cash 
price is $4.69. Macy's, 34th Street and Broadway, | 
New York City. } 


| 


EXECUTIVES WANTED | 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $2.500 to $26,000. | 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of | 
27 years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client's personal requirements. | 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance for moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, it employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only mame and address for details. 
R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo. 


PHOTO AD CARDS 


FOR IMMEDIATE CASH RESULTS TRY | 
Photo-Ad-Cards—the newest and most powertul | 
sales messenger you can use. Learn how others 
are harvesting profitable business with Photo Ad- | 
Cards. Samples Free. Write, GRAPHIC ARTS | 
ng * A SERVICE, Third and Market Sts., Hamil- | 
ton, io. 


PHOTO OFFSET 
Offset Users; Set dis- 


PLANOGRAPH play type like printer— 


in composing stick—with FOTOTYPE cardboard 
letters. Save composition on_paste-ups. Write for 
folder. Fototype, 625 West Washington, Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED 


AGGRESSIVE, SELF-STARTER OF ENERGY 
and driving power wants connection as district sales 
manager or salesman with reputable firm. Age 32, 
7 years successful selling experience. Excellent | 
education and references. Must be able to earn 
minimum $5,000 annum. Box 529, SALES MaAn- | 
AGEMENT, 333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


EASTERN DIVISION MANAGER. AGE 37, | 
with 15 years’ food experience, desires position | 
with reliable concern. Thoroughly familiar training | 
salesmen, initiating Campaigns, etc. Personally ac- 
juainted with grocery buyers Eastern Penn., Mary- 
land and adjacent territory. Now employed. What 
have you to offer? Box 536, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


| ation management. 
| ances. 


| erate cost. I 


POSITION WANTED (Cont.) 
A 30-YEAR TECHNICALLY TRAINED SALES 


and Merchandising Executive who has earned his 
spurs aS an assistant, now wants larger responsi- 
bilities. He adds both legal training and cost account- 
ing experience to actual merchandising accomplish- 
ment in the building material field ; so is equipped to 
nerchandise under modern conditions, such as the 
Robinson-Patman Act. Has been successtul in 
Pricing for Profit, writing result-getting letters, and 
adding new products to round out lines. Box 537, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New 


York, N. Y 


W ANTED— 
ONE POSITION and 
NO OTHER KIND! 

Sales executive, now vice-president and general 
sales manager of one of the oldest manufacturers 
ot electric appliances, desires a selling job. é 

This man has made an outstanding record in 
the appliance field during the past 12 years. He 
is widaly and favorably known among distributors, 
department stores, hardware stores, appliance stores 
and wholesale and retail outlets of various kinds. 
He has personally sold merchandise throughout 
American and many foreign continents, He is a 
resourceful man, with a competitive = spirit. 
Although his present position is secure, he is in- 
terested in’ a new connection where a rebuilding 
job is needed in the selling organization. : 

He would not be interested in a change which 
carried the responsibility of production, finance or 
credits. 

He feels that the building of a national sell- 
ing organizatien is an undertaking that calls for 
the utmost concentration and effort. Thoroughly 
familiar with all types of distribution, including 
jobber, direct to dealer, and direct to consumer. 
Has wide acquaintance among salesmen and field 
managers. Can build an organization in record 
time. College graduate, in his early forties. Gen- 
tile. Prefers commission or bonus arrangement, 
with reasonable guarantee. 

This man has a splendid personality and the abil- 
ity to work in harmony, even under the most trying 
conditions. Would like confidential ‘interview with 
manufacturer who wants a capable man to shoulder 
responsibility for his sales. Bon 533, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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A SALES EXECUTIVE. RESULT GETTING 
Record; now employed. 35. Organizer Experi- 
ence: Factory and wholesale distribution, utility, 
department store, dealer merchandising, sales 
promotion, training, campaigns, advertising, oper- 
Familiar electric, gas appli- 
Knows people, builds morale, enthusiasm, 
gets business at a profit. Education good, prac- 
tical. References. Box 534, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SALES EXECUTIVE — FOOD PRODUCTS 
Specialist in selling by mail, twenty years’ experience; 
unusually successful securing distribution, entire 
country on new items at small cost. Can create 
advertising material that will bring in orders. Box 


| 530, SALEs MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
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RESPONSIBLE POSITIONS 
OUR STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL AND PER- 
sonal method conducts negotiations for high-grade 
Positions. Each case prepared and executed sepa- 
rately. Employment and identity protected. Mod- 
i you have earned over $2,400 yr. 
write Dept. G, Craig & Gravatt, Schaff Bldg., 


| Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BY RAY BILL 


ONTROLLING SALES MARKETS. Dr. Paul H. 
Nystrom, newly elected president of the Sales Execu- 
tives Club of New York, recently told the members 

of this organization that in his judgment American business 
is moving into an era characterized by various attempts on 
the part of certain branches of industry to gain exclusive 
control over the markets in which their sales are in large 
part effected. Dr. Nystrom holds that this trend is creating 
a serious problem in modern marketing with respect to 
“maintaining a free market in the face of vast efforts both 
by industries and by politicians to establish control.” He 
went on to say in part: 

Individual executives and restless reformers profess to see advan- 
tages to be gained by their attempts to control their markets. It 
must be clear to every impartial observer, however, that there are 
undoubted dangers in these psoposals, not only to our present 
business but to our entire society. 

If these unsound and unreasonable efforts are continued, we are 
certain to see increasing unrest and commercial conflict. . . . The 
public which benefits most from the maintenance of free and unre- 
stricted markets will eventually become fed up with the spectacle 
of these political-commercial feuds and force cessation, probably 
through government regulation and control of private industry. 

Those business men who favor special legislation drawn to 
benefit certain classes at the expense of the public are doing more 


to tear down the American system than all the Communists and 
other ‘‘ists” put together. 


Without question, Dr. Nystrom is striking boldly into 
one of the biggest issues now before sales executives. 
While chain store legislation and legislation seeking con- 
trol of resale prices have occupied much of the limelight 
to date, there is no reason for believing that the efforts in 
such fields, if increasingly successful, will not lead to in- 
numerable other efforts which are likely to result in a great 
complexity of sales controls, many of which may be in- 
equitable and definitely not in the public interest. 

While sales executives have not been active in any sub- 
stantial collective degree in the field of state and national 
legislation, and while they have no representative lobbies 
organized to work in such fields, it does appear as if 
the time may not be far distant when sales executives 
must help steer such legislation along courses which are 
equitable from the standpoint of business competition and 
clearly fair to the consuming public. Perhaps such activities 
should have been undertaken long since. In any event, 
the situation needs consideration now. 

In this connection, while many will argue strongly for 
the theory of state rights, we suspect that when political 
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legislation moves on a tremendous scale into the actual 
field of selling and of price control, there is much to be 
said in favor of national policies as against 48 different 
sets of laws set up by the individual states. 

Certainly the responsibilities for a profitable economy 
and for large scale employment which rest upon sales 
executives are large and difficult enough without snarling 
up the orderly conduct of business with a staggering maze 
of legislative sales control. Sales executives should be enter- 
prising in seeing, through their collective effort, that the 
United States is not divided into a group of quasi-separate 
countries (representing the individual states) where the 
equivalent of reciprocal trade treaties may have to be negoti- 
ated as between the different states and where the oppor- 
tunities for conducting nation-wide businesses may be 
greatly impaired if not destroyed. 

a a 

S INVISIBLE GOVERNMENT APPROACHING? 

Many business executives are sympathetic with Presi- 

dent Roosevelt's efforts to nationalize such things as 
a minimum wage level and a maximum work week. Many 
business executives also favor the right of labor to organ- 
ize along lines of its own choosing for collective bargain- 
ing purposes. But the greatly increased legislative and 
governmental power of labor as it is now evolving cer- 
tainly presents many new challenges of great moment to 
labor leadership and with special reference to (1) sound 
economics, (2) integrity and (3) fairness to both em- 
ployers and the public. 

Unless labor leadership proves to be of an extremely 
high order, it is pretty certain that sooner or later there 
will be an insistent public demand for the incorporation of 
unions and the fullest kind of light on the mechanism of 
leadership in unions. Above all, labor must be sure that 
it does not abuse its newly gained and, as yet, not very 
well restricted powers. 

For example, labor should be especially conservative in 
its use of consumer boycotts at the buying end. With tens 
of millions organized into unions the use of the boycott 
could become so much of a control in the whole field of 
selling that it might cloak union leaders with the powers 
of an invisible government. Surely, steps should be taken 
to prevent such an eventuality. 


SAI.ES MANAGEMENT 


1 ema YEAR—right now—every fifth 
car is radio-equipped. Rolling and on 
the job...answering America’s favorite 
summer question “What’s the score?” 
-..adding new millions of listeners to 
NBC’s vast nation-wide audience. 


With America, NBC Network Programs 
have taken to the road. Automobile sets 
have formed new listening habits, dictat- 


1.500.000 installed sets! 4.500.000 cars 
on the roads whose drivers and _ pas- 
sengers listen to radio programs an 
average of 65 minutes per day in the 
summer time alone! Another thing to 
remember—a very important thing: 


All this listening is bonus. All supple- 
mentary to that vast audience for which 
you, as an advertiser, are paying —the 


National 
Broadcasting 
Company 


f. 2 A Radio Corporation of America Service 
24.500.000 homes—America’s most re- 


sponsive sales market—which have radio 
receiving sets installed inthis year, 1937. 


~ead” @ New sales policies. They have proved 
(; their right to be known as sound and 
effective sales makers for any advertiser. 


RCA presents the “Magic Key of RCA” 
every Sunday, 2 to 3 P.M.. E.D.S.T., on 
the NBC Blue Network. 
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OF FIVE KUTOMOBILES CAN GET YOUR SALES STORY.:. RIGHT Now 
¥ cp & yee ae : Sig, BITE 
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“Many of our customers read TIME 
and all concur in the opinion that it 
is the best magazine of its kind put 
out. GOODRICH advertising in TIME 
should help us go over the top in our 


sales campaign.” 


“TIME will help me sell 
BUICKS.” 


more 


“We intend to tie in our window dis- 
play of these hats along with the ads 
as they appear in your magazine. In 
order to complete the tie-up, we will 
show the ad in the magazine in the 
hat window and we feel that there will 
be a valuable selling advantage in 
this to us.” 


*““TIME is a great medium...” 


“I not only take a very great interest 
in reading TIME myself, but we keep 
it displayed on our showroom table, 
feeling that the public in reading it 
will not only see our ad, but would be 


very much interested in its contents.” 


“I make it a point to carry your mag- 


azine with me, as a calling card, after 
each issue with a PYROIL ad in it. 
This always gets instant attention 
from my prospects, for they know 
that nothing but quality merchandise 


is advertised in your publication.” 


“I find TIME the most talked of mag- 
azine on the streets today.” 


“Weare heartily in agreement with the 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
in believing that TIME is a valuable 
advertising medium for our products 
and anticipate using the cover of TIME 
along with the ad for window and 
sales office display.” 


“The advertisement appearingin TIME 
will reach the thinking public. TIME 
will be a valuable selling aid for us.” 


“An advertisement in TIME reaches 
thetype of insurance buyers we desire.” 


J) 
WITH PEOPLE WHO BUY— “<= AND PEOPLE WHO SELL— 


TM 


HELPS ME SELL” 


“We are sure that this will be a valu- 
able selling help to have our customers 
that LIBBEY GLASS WARE 
is being 


know 
advertised extensively in 


America’s Leading Magazine.” 


“IT shall show our TIME ad to every 
dealer on whom I call.” 


“We believe that your magazine is one 
of the best mediums of advertising 
that JOHN HANCOCK uses.” 


“We feel that this means of advertis- 
ing will help our sales locally, as well 
as the sale of DIAMOND T all over 
the country.” 


“T have always recognized the im- 
portance of TIME as an advertising 
medium and its value as a compre- 
hensive compilation of weekly news. 
I know it will serve as an excellent 
tie-up in presenting the GILLETTE 
products.” 


